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“Finds Contents Inspiring.” 

“The first copy of my _ subscrip- 
tion to The Writer’s Digest has 
heen received. and will gladly state 
that the articles it contains are in- 
deed inspiring and a_ very helpful 
hook for any writer.” 


C. A. W., Chicago, Ill, 


“Best of Its Kind.” 

“That magazine of good, helpful 
articles is the best of its kind that 
I have ever seen, and I have seen 
quite a few of supposed- to-be maga- 
zines for writers.” 


R. A. M., Parris Island, S. C. 


“Instructive and Educational.” 
“Your Digest is by far more in- 
structive and educational than any 
magazine I ever.read: Do not for- 
get the August fssue.” 
F. U., Homestead, Pa. 
“It Filled Me With New Hopes.” 
“The copy6f the Writer’s Digést 
came to nte as a rope would come 
to a drowning man. It was won- 
derful. It was the most interesting 
magazine I evgér read. It filled me 
with new hopese: 
T. T.; MecLeansboro, II. 
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Thousands of people in all parts of the United 
States and in many foreign lands look forward 
with pleasure each month to the coming of THE 
WRITER’S DIGEST. They have found the con- 
tents of this magazine to be most helpful, instruc- 
tive and valuable. Gotten up in a most attractive 
form and illustrated with many appropriate photio- 
graphs, it is a paper that they delight in reading. 

Each day sees this throng of happy and enthusi- 
astic readers being rapidly enlarged. The circula- 
tion is being increased far beyond all expectationsi— 
another excellent proof that THE WRITER’S 
DIGEST is really The Writer’s Magazine. 


GOOD THINGS COMING 


There are many good things in store for our 
readers during the coming months. Articles by 
many prominent writers have been secured — new 
features and improvements on present ones are 
planned — excellent material for illustrations is al- 
ready on hi ind or has been promised, and there |is 
really no end to the list of pleasant surprises ‘in 
store for you. 

The February issue is to be a dandy—the March, 
April—all of them, in fact, will bring you only the 
best that is obtainable. You will appreciate eath 
one more than the last. 

There is no.time like the present. Get your order 
in today, and make sure that you receive the big 
February issue as soon as it comes from the press. 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE, $2.00 
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$10,000 for « Photoplay 


Who Will Win This Wonderful Prize? 


 Ggeteactiage one of the big daily newspapers of the 
SPECIAL 





country offered a prize of $10,000 for the best pho- 
_ toplay scenario submitted before a certain date. In 
addition to this first prize ten second prizes of $1000 and 


Knowing that it is essen- : ; Bes 
tial that p Bn writer keep in twenty third prizes of $500 were offered. In other words, 
close touch with the mar- thirty-one writers were to receive prizes, no one of whom 
kets if he or she is to obtain would receive less than $500. 


the greatest value for work 


<tiina tor See et Greens COULD YOU USE THE MONEY? 


rolling for The Ideal Course 


pects na aed Digest This is not the only prize contest open to writers. The 
regularly. Writer’s Market Department of this paper carries the 

The price of The Ideal announcement of many of them each month. The prizes 
Course is $10.00. Subscrip- are not all as large as those mentioned above, but they 
tion price to the Writer's Di- are always worth trying for. Hundreds of writers will 


gest is $2.00. Under this ‘ * : rah : 4 
special arrangement all those win prizes or will sell their ideas in the next few months. 


filling in the coupon below WHY NOT YOU? 


pag ence yy Rene —— You have the ideas but do you know how to put them 

rs sleian te the into the proper form—how to sift out the ones worth 

Writer's Digest for only while—to set them down in a logical manner, and to so 

$10.00. present them as to make a gripping and thrilling story? 
Note—If you are already If not you can learn by 

a subscriber to The Writer’s of : 

Digest your subscription will The “Ideal” Course in Photoplay Writing 


be extended for one year. 








Hundreds of people are learning through the aid of this splendid 
course of twenty lessons. Couched in the simplest non-technical 
language, each lesson drives home its point clearly and forcibly. 

A mere reading of the Ideal Course will teach you much, A care- 

t t ful study and the determination to put the knowledge gained to a 

ar on definite use will put you ,among those eligible for the prizes men- 


tioned above. You can’t afford to miss this chance. 


the Road OUR SPECIAL “OPPORTUNITY” OFFER 


The “IDEAL” COURSE is printed on 8x11 paper in double 

space typewriter type, making it easy to read and easy to handle. 

The lessons are bound in a handsome leather cover, thus giving you 

to Success a most Waluable and attractive course. We are proud of The 
Ideal Course—we know that it is valuable—that it is up-to-date, 


and that it is most attractive. We want you to see it, and all 


necessary is that you fill out the coupon below. Upon receipt of 

oO a it we will forward the ‘Ideal’ Course in Photoplay Writing at 
once, and enter your name for one year’s subscription to The 
Writer’s Digest. When the course is delivered pay the postman 
$10.00 in full settiement for both. You can do this with full con- 
fidence of getting your money’s worth—our money-back guarantee 
gives you COMPLETE protection. Back of it is a national repu- 
tation for fair dealing with thousands of satisfied customers. It is 
your opportunity—accept it and mail the coupon today. 


THE WRITER’S DIGEST, BUTLER 2UILDING 
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THE WRITER’S DIGEST, 
901 Butler Building, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

_ GENTLEMEN: Please send me the “IDEAL” COURSE ON PHOTOPLAY WRIT- 
ING and enter my name to receive THE WRITER’S DIGEST for one year. 

_I agree to pay the postman $10.00 in full settlement for both the course and 
12 issues of the magazine. It is understood that if I am not satisfied with the 
course that I can, within three days from its receipt, return the lessons and the 
magazine, and my money will be immediately refunded without question. 
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IS"PLOT" YOUR STUMBLING BLOCK: 


Beginning writers almost invariably have trouble with their plots—either in un- 
earthing good, original plot ‘ ‘germs,” or ideas, or in developing the idea after it has 
been discovered. Many writers who can claim to be ‘ ‘professional,” in that they have 
sold one or more fiction stories or photoplay manuscripts, nevertheless find that plot, 
which is the basic idea for the story plus the thread of incident which is evolved from 
the basic idea, is the stumbling block in the pathway of their progress toward 
literary success. 


I know a score of writers whose work you are reading regularly in the various 
popular fiction magazines, who have confessed that plot-getting and plot dev elopment 
are the two things that tend to take the joy out of the business of commencing each 
new story. Dialogue, characterization, scenic description, and all the other things that 
go to make up a “good style’”—and a good story—hold no terrors for them; but finding 
the fresh and interesting plot idea and getting the story outline started and “moving 
properly,” are the things that “give them pause.” 


"Acquiring and Building Fictional Plots" 


is the title of a new literary handbook into the w er of which I have put over twenty 
years of intensive reading, writing and study. It will be, primarily, a volume of pure 
inspiration and sound help for all who write stories, be they fictional, photoplay, or for 
the dramatic stage. A prominent fiction editor and an equally well-known instructor in 
story-writing at one of our leading colleges have both been good enough to say that 
this book should do more to inspire and help both beginning and advanced writers in 
digging out and developing worth-while plot material than any book on story writing 
that has yet been published. 

That is because it is WHOLLY CONCERNED WITH THE STUDY OF PLOT, 
and undoubtedly the most thorough and suggestive work on the subject that has so far 
been offered to writers. 


In connection with the forthcoming publication of this volume, I am announcing 


A SPECIAL LIMITED COURSE IN PLOT CONSTRUCTION, 


designed to help all those who, even though only occasionally, have difficulty in un- 
earthing good story ideas and working them up into salable form. There are a num- 
ber of excellent text-books on the art of story-writing in general; there are several 
honestly conducted and genuinely helpful college and correspondence courses on the 
same subject. I have chosen to specialize on THE PLOT, and this course is now 
offered in response to requests received from numerous readers of my special articles 
on the various phases of literary technique appearing departmentally or periodically in 
this and other periodicals published for the writing fraternity. The new volume, 
“Acquiring and Building Fictional Plots,” will be used as the basis of the Plot Course, 
and given free to all who enroll. 

I am absolutely sincere in stating that this course will be strictly limited in the 
number of pupils enrolled at one time. I am actively engaged in writing fiction, photo- 
play material, and special articles myself. I shall limit the number of students so as 
positively to ‘guarantee to each one both thorough help and the most careful personal 
instruction. 

New York and vicinity students will have the opportunity for personal conferences 
and every special aid that I can give them. Correspondence students in other parts of 





the country are assured the attention and help of a professional writer who again 
engages in ‘tuitional work because of an intense interest in one particular phase of story- 
construction, to which he has devoted years of study—THE PLOT 

If you are interested in the forthcoming book, or in the Plot Conchenction Course, 
or in both, write today for full particulars and terms. Kemember that plot construction, 
more than any other single phase of the art of writing, CAN BE TAUGHT. 


R 500, 503 Fifth A 
Arthur Leeds “NEW YORK CITY 
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Happy New Year 





0 our friends, eberpwhere, we heartily sap, 
“Happy jQew Pear,” and map the pear 1922 
be a pleasant and prosperous one. 








3n all probability no more encouraging 
message could be giben our readers than 
the recent statement of an editor of na- 
tional prominence: “Chis is the golden 
age for writers.” 


Chere is great opportunity abead of the 
writer of today. Che photoplay, short story, 
publicity, newspaper, and advertising fields 
are all open to the person who is willing 
to study, work, and persebvere. 





1922 will see manp new writers gain 
prominence. Jt is our sincerest wish that 
ebery one of our readers map Habe that 
pleasure. 
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Binet AND JAMES DORRANCE 


/ ’ 3 6, S 


HE “fresh-air writers” is a term fre- 

quently applied to the Dorrances, be- 
cause their work always deals with the 
great out-of-doors and brings the reader 
into intimate knowledge of a life far re- 
moved from the cities and towns of man. 
That the early associations of each are pri- 
marily responsible for this, there can be 
little doubt. Although Ethel was born in 
Pennsylvania and James in Ohio—not far 
from each other—they were natura‘ized into 
the great West at immature ages. 


Both their fathers were Presbyterian 
ministers and, while young men, both were 
called to California, the Reverend John W. 
Dorrance to a self-sacrificing missionary 
career among the Indians, and the Reverend 
William John Smith—Ethel’s father—to 
the charge of the Central Presbyterian 
Tabernacle in San Francisco. During the 
years that followed Ethel and James lived 
similar lives in cities, towns and ranches, 
in the Rockies and on the Great Plains. 
Indeed, at one time they pursued their 
childish adventures not forty miles apart, 
neither, however, suspecting the existence 
of the other. 

By the somewhat precocious age of fif- 
teen James had started on his writing 
career. At that time he had obtained a 
position on a Seattle daily newspaper, and 
had begun to lay up, dollar by dollar, the 
“fortune” that was later to put him through 
Cornell University. At about the same time 
Ethel had been enrolled in the preparatory 
department of Wooster University, Ohio, 
from which she was graduated later. 


By Arthur E. Scott. 


There came the call of the East, when 
James departed for New York City, and 
Ethel went to live in Washington, D. C., 
which was ‘the scene of her first writing 
efforts. 

Raised so unconventionally in the wild 
and wooly West, it seemed like the irony 
of fate that the first meeting of these 
future collaborators should occur in the 
Turkish Room of the Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel in New York City. Even in so so- 
phisticated a set they could not be conven- 
tional for very long. Barely twenty 
minutes had elapsed after their introduction 
to each other when James expressed to 
Ethel his hope that she would make arrange- 
ments to marry him as soon as possible, 
to which surprising proposition she raised 
no conclusive objection. In all, they met 
just seven times before Miss Ethel Arnold 
Smith became the wife of James French 
Dorrance. 

“James,” she said to him on one of these 
occasions, “I have a secret vice. I aspire 
to be lit’ry. I’ve been told that there’s a 
pay streak in me.” 

“Same here,” James responded. “After 
we are married we'll get a pair of picks and 
do some digging.” 

For several years after that, however, 
James was too much engrossed with his 
newspaper work to remember about the 
mutually admitted pay streaks and the 
threatened picks. He came to be considered 
one of the finest news hounds in New York 
City, with a nose for news that never took 
him astray. Where he led, other reporters 
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followed, and it is not to be wondered at 
that, in the fascination of the game, fiction 
was pushed to the background of his life. 
although he did manage, between dashes 
from one “beat” to another, to write and 
sell a few short stories. Even when Ethel 
had her first book published, by way of a 
running start—“*A Maid and a Man” ( Mof- 
fat, Yard & Co.)—and had begun to sell 
her short stories to current magazines, it 
must be admitted that James had not yet 
bought his “lit’ry pick.” 

It was a mutual friend who had brought 
about the meeting of the two in the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria, and it was another mutual 
friend, himself struggling at that time for 
fame in the magazine world, who suggested 
that they ought to try their hand at col- 
laborating. Then the literary picks got to- 
gether in earnest. James quit the news- 
paper game and joined Ethel in the pursuit 
of that fiction “pay streak” which has 
proved so truly paying. Now an@ then they 
devote a little time to articles, illustrated 
with photographs of some interesting place 
where they have been, but on the whole 
their work lies in the realm of imagination. 
And, generally speaking, they have dropped 
the short story— forty to eighty thousand 
words is the length of all their work. 

This plan of joining their forces has 
proved uniquely successful; what one lacks 
the other supplies. Men often find impos- 
sible the depiction of their women char- 
acters with any semblance of truth, for 
example; but in the Dorrance stories the 
female of the species is portrayed in a 
manner that leaves no doubt as to the skill 
of her creator. Ethel Dorrance knows her 
own sex. 

The work of Ethel and James has been 
widely accepted and has appeared in many 
publications, either as complete novels, or 
in serial form. For some time past, Top- 
Notch Magazine has been accepting their 
entire output, but it is rumored that in spite 
of this heavy demand upon her time, Ethel 
has found the time to “commit” a novel 
of her own, which soon will appear between 
covers. 

Several of the longer magazine stories 
of this team have beer accepted for book 
publication during the last few years and 
have met with considerable success. Among 
these may be mentioned: “His Robe of 
Honor”; “lames of the Blue Ridge’; 
“Glory Rides the Range,” and “Get Your 
Man,” the last a powerful and intricately 


story of the Royal Canadian 
Police, which has had a large 
They have 


plotted 
Mounted 
sale and is still going strong. 
recently completed another novel, a story 
which has all the elements of a Western 
tale, but is scened largely in Central Park, 
New York City. This will appear first as 
a magazine serial, and will be produced next 
fall in book form. 

Having accomplished such a marked de- 
gree of success as fiction writers, it is only 
natural that the work of the Dorrances 
should be in demand for the screen, and 
they have sold a number of their stories to 
divers moving-picture companies. Among 
their produced photoplay features are “His 
Robe of Honor,” featuring Henry B. 
Walthal; “The Law’s Outlaw,” featuring 
Roy Stewart; “Whitewashed Walls,” fea- 
turing William Desmond, and “Who 
Knows?” featuring Betty Brice. One of 
their recent books, “Flames of the Blue 
Ridge,” was sold a short time ago for pic- 
ture output to the Louis B. Mayer Produc- 
tion Company. 

As to the Dorrances personally, Ethel 
was born during a February snowstorm on 
a Pennsylvania farm; James in an October 
Indian summer in Ohio. Consequently he 
prefers warm climates and gay colors; she 
zero weather, grays and purples. With 
scarcely an inherent taste in common, they 
would seem the last coup'e in the world 
who should attempt to pull along together. 
And yet there can be no doubt that the very 
diversities in their natures have tended to 
produce a more effective result in their 
fiction than would otherwise be the case. 
Both have a keen sense of humor, an in- 
valuable asset to any writer. As an exam- 
ple, Ethel tells this story on herself : 

Being rather ignominously “entitled” 
Smith, she had taken to the name Dorrance 
from the moment she heard it. Of part 
Irish ancestry herself—and proud of it— 
she frequently entertained people with men- 
tion of the fine old Celtic stock from which 
James had sprung. This boast was nipped 
in the bud one day when her father-in-law 
was horrified to overhear her, and proved 
to her from certain ponderous volumes 





which most libraries contain that the 
“D’Orrances” originally had “escaped” 


from France. 

If you ask Ethel and James the reason 
why they have attained so much success as 
writers of fiction you will not receive any 


original repiy. Stevenson is credited with 
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telling some such seeker after information 
to stick a piece of cobbler’s wax upon his 
chair at the typewriter, and the Dorrances’ 
answer amounts to the same thing. Genius 
is chiefly the capacity for hard work. Of 
course, they have both lived a great deal; 
they have traveled the country over; they 
know about what they write. But they 
insist that hard work is the pick that digs 
the pay streak. Many people aspire to be 


SMUT NN 





Te the past ten years I have written and 
sold some three hundred stories, includ- 
ing numerous novelettes and several serials. 
Easily ninety per cent of them have been 
of the type generally described as the detec- 
tive and mystery story. I suppose my out- 
put in this particular field has been as large 
as that of any other writer in the country. 
Yet I felt an awkward sense of diffidence 
when the editor of The Digest paid me the 
compliment of inviting me to prepare an 
article on the writing of the detective and 
mystery story. 

Probably most writers will agree with 
me that it is much easier to write a story 
than to tell others how it is done. Analy- 
sis of one’s methods is difficult for the rea- 
son that, at least in my own case, the meth- 
od of writing a story is partly an uncon- 
scious process and partly a matter of habit. 
I am usually stumped for an answer, and 
invariably give a perfunctory one, when 
friends and acquaintances ask me how I 
write. Furthermore I feel that my mode of 
procedure is so sharply individualized, and 
is so thoroughly a part of my own mental 


functioning that it would not work satis- 
factorily with anyone but myself. Hence 


I fear I cannot say much that is of direct 
practical helpfulness—all I can hope to do 
is to gratify the curiosity which we writers 
always feel in the other fellow’s way of do- 
ing things. 

On the jacket of my new book, “The 
Gray Phantom,” the publisher eulogizes it 
s “An unusual detective story.” Most of 
my work appears in a magazine which, as 
its name indicates, is largely devoted to the 
detective type of fiction. Yet, strictly 
speaking, I cannot recall that I ever wrote 


writers, believing that the life is an easy 
one. But it is the same in fiction as in any 
other career: nothing worth while can be 
obtained without arduous labor. 

There are three points which have been 
marked features in the success of the Dor- 
rances’ stories: they have a vigorous style 


that is all their own; they characterize real ° 


people, and they know how to construct 
plot suspense with skillful artistry. 
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MYSTIFYING THE AUTHOR : 


By Herman Landon. 
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anything that could with any degree of ex- 
actness be described as a detective story. 
This type of fiction, perhaps best exempli- 
fied at present in the work of Carolyn 
Wells, embraces the story of clews, leads, 
fine-spun deductions, conflicting theories 
and much cold analytical reasoning. The 
interest and suspense invariably hinge on 
the question, “Who did it?” The reader 
gets his ultimate thrill when the villain is 
finally dragged out from a maze of obscuri- 
ties and contradictory circumstances, and 
sent to his just punishment. The detective 
is always an exalted being whose mind is a 
veritable Pandora’s box of ingenious 
theorizing. 

I have never had much success with this 
type of story, perhaps for the reason that 
it never appealed to me very strongly. My 
mind simply does not work that way. By 
nature I am emotional rather than analyt- 
ical and inquisitive. If I succeed in giving 
my readers a thrill, the thrill is sensual 
rather than intellectual; the appeal is di- 
rected to the emotions rather than to the 
mind. My stories are concerned less with 
“Who did it?” than with “How?” and 
“Why?” Quite often the detective is the 
least conspicuous of the characters. Very 
many of my stories are written from the 
viewpoint of the criminal, and deal with the 
latter’s efforts to evade detection. In a 
great proportion of my tales the “mystery” 
is unfolded before the reader’s eyes in the 
very beginning, and the interest centers on 
the duel of wits between the villain and the 
detective. I fell into this habit after much 
groping in the dark, and without clearly 
understanding my reasons for doing so un- 
til one day Frank E. Blackwell, editor of 
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Detective Story Magazine, pointed out to 
me that the pursued always has a more ex- 
citing time than the pursuer. Then I saw 
clearly what until then I had grasped only 
by instinct. 

[ find that an atmosphere of mystery is 
far more valuable than a complicated sit- 
uation. It has always been a foolish ambi- 
tion of mine to produce an atmosphere of 
dread and dreariness like that in “The Fall 
of the House of Usher.” A tumbledown 
dwelling in some isolated locality, with 
sagging roof and shutters banging in the 
wind, intrigues me far more than the most 
bewildering complexity of incidents. In 
my stories I have built enough dwellings of 
that kind to start a thriving village. One 
day a friend gave me a startling glimpse of 
self-revelation by pointing out that I usu- 
ally stage my crimes on dark and stormy 
nights, and in out-of-the-way corners. To 
carry out the mystery atmosphere, I often 
picture my villains as queer old men who 
live in strange places and hide their evil 
intentions beneath masks of serenity and 
sanctity. 

Until a few years ago I frequently made 
the mistake of crowding too much plot into 
my stories. My latest serial, which my 
editor tells me is the best piece of work I 
ever did for him, has less plot than my 
average short story of five years ago. In- 
stead of striving to build up a highly com- 
plicated situation, I now strive to drain the 
utmost dramatic thrill out of each detail, 
and to round out my effects so thoroughly 
that the reader gets the full force of them. 
Too, my plots are simpler and less startling 
in conception. There is such a thing as 
staggering the reader and paralyzing his 
imagination with sensational plot and an in- 
digestible mass of incident, and this I try to 
avoid. : 

[ hesitate to make a confession in regard 
to my methods, but it is so closely related 
to my work that I would have no excuse 
for writing this article unless I made a 
clean breast of it. I don’t know of any 
other writer of mystery stories who has 
tried this particular method, and I would 
not advise anyone to do so—at least not 
more than once. All I can say in behalf of 
it is that it works well in my case. Here it 
is: 

I seldom know, when I start building up 
a mystery, what the solution is to be. Many 
a time I have written nine-tenths of a nov- 
elette without having the faintest idea as to 


who the villain is, how he committed the 
crime, or what his motive was. It is like 
building a house from the top down and 
laying the foundation after the other parts 
are completed. Invariably, as I reach the 
second or third chapter from the end, I find 
myself confronted with the task of straight- 
ening and uniting a number of dangling and 
tangled threads. 

This may seem a dangerous method of 
procedure, but it isn’t. It might appear that 
a writer following this method would 
occasionally be stumped for a_ solution, 
but I have never been so far. The 
secret of it is found in the principle that 
there is no set of circumstances, no 
matter how complex and bewildering, that 
is not susceptible to some simple and log- 
ical explanation. Often I have groaned 
and paced the floor for hours before it came 
to me, but it always came. Like a child 
with his building blocks, I know there are 
just so many pieces, and that each is to be 
made to fill a place in the unified whole. 
Perhaps some subconscious process is at 
work through it all, for I always have the 
right number of blocks of the proper 
pattern. 

If this seem madness, there is method in 
it. Every writer has his individual problem 
which he must solve in his own way. Mine 
is the difficulty of always maintaining -a 
fresh and vigorous interest in my stories. 
If my interest is sufficiently vital, I know 
the story will be good. If my interest flags, 
the story will be mediocre or bad. 
This is the chief consideration with me. 
I am seldom at a loss for plots, and the 
working out of a plot that grips and 
moves me is a simple matter. The thing 
of importance is that the plot shall have the 
dynamic quality that arouses my enthusi- 
asm and enables me to write spontaneously. 

Now—and here is where I let out the 
secret—I can’t write a mystery story spon- 
taneously and with the necessary vim and 
glow if I know the solution while I write. 
My writing would be flat, stale and artifi- 
cial. I must be as completely mystified as 
the reader. I must feel the same thrill of 
mystification and suspense that he feels. 
I must experience the pleasurable tingle 
that comes with wondering what is to hap- 
pen in the next chapter, and how my hero 
is to work himself out of the tight corner 
where I left him. All these things are ac- 
complished by the simple device of mysti- 
fying myself along with the reader. 
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Remember that | am not recommending 
my method to others except as an interest- 
ing experiment that may be tried and test- 
ed for what it is worth. It has its advan- 
tages, though I must speak cautiously even 
on that point. It gives a veneer of natural- 
ness to the mystery story, which is basical- 
ly and by nature an artificial thing. It en- 
ables the author to approach the mystery 
much as the detective does, having certain 
facts at his command, but not knowing 
what they mean. 

Having the type of mind that must be 
constantly mystied in order to produce cer- 
tain results, it is easy to understand why 
the tearing down of a mystery is a task 
which I loathe as heartily as I enjoy the 
process of building it up. With me the last 
chapter of a novel or the final page of a 
story is torture. It is drudgery of the most 
appalling kind. When reading mystery 
stories by other writers I usually close the 
book when I come to the solution. Unless 
it is dexterously blended with the action 
of the story, a rare and difficult achieve- 
ment, it does not interest me. What inter- 
ests me, both as a writer and a reader, are 
the emotional reactions of the characters to 
the dramatic climaxes of the action. 

[ think one of the most common faults 
among writers of mystery stories is a top- 
heavy introduction. The reason so many 
novels of that kind fall short of expecta- 
tions is that the promise given in the be- 
ginning is seldom fulfilled in subsequent 
chapters. It is one of the easiest things in 
the world to produce a startling introduc- 
tion, one that grips the reader’s interest in 
the first sentence, and stirs him to a vio- 
lent state of suspense and curiosity, but to 
sustain this artificially created interest is 
exceedingly difficult. I am tempted to say 
impossible, for I do net recall having read 
a story with a highly dramatic opening that 
did not slump dismally in the second chap- 
ter. Experience has taught me that it is 
much better to begin at a comparatively low 
level and strive for a gradual ascent 
throughout the story. The opening para- 
graph must whet the reader’s curiosity, and 
induce him to continue the story, but it 
need not hold out promises that the author 
is unable to make good. A simple incident, 
if well developed, or a skilful bit of atmos- 
phere or character portrayal is all that is 
necessary to engage the reader’s interest. 

Personally I do not like plots in which 


the central idea is an ingenious invention, a 
mysterious drug, or some abstruse scien- 
tific fact. The plot of “The Gray Phan- 
tom” is based on a peculiar and little known 
poison, but my reason for using this par- 
ticular poison was not its obscure and mys- 
terious nature, but the fact that its toxic 
qualities and the symptoms it produced in 
its victims gave me a wealth of dramatic 
material. Stories based on scientific dis- 
coveries and mechanical inventions are apt 
to leave the reader cold. They give too lit- 
tle opportunity for the play of human emo- 
tions. People are always more interesting 
than things; motives are invariably more 
alluring than implements. 

It is my conviction that freshness of 
treatment is far more important than nov- 
elty of plot. Novelty, in the usually ac- 


* cepted sense, has been much overvalued. As 


a factor in detective fiction it has been car- 
ried to ludicrous extremes. I have read 
stories in which the central crime has been 
committed in a highly ingenious manner, 
and in a bewilderingly roundabout way, but 
they always left me with a lurking suspi- 
cion that in real life the criminal would have 
taken a shorter route and used a simpler 
method. The method of perpetrating a 
crime is not half so dramatic as is the 
criminal’s subsequent efforts to evade de- 
tection. Novelty of plot, at the expense of 
true dramatic values, is an abomination. 
The story that has novelty as its chief char- 
acteristic falls to the level of literary acro- 
batics. The supposed value of novelty has 


‘been dinned into the ears of the novice, but 


the fact remains that the public is not par- 
ticularly keen for it, and that the best edi- 
tors do not insist upon it. In the best mys- 
tery story I have read in recent years the 
only distinct element of novelty was the por- 
trayal of the villain’s fears and conscien- 
tious qualms after the perpetration of the 
crime. 


BOTH ARTIST AND WRITER 


John Dos Passos, whose book, “Three 
Soldiers,” has caused such a furore in 
America, is also an artist. John Lawson, 
a compatriot-in-arms, has brought some 
twenty-five or thirty water color sketches 
made by Dos Passos during his ramb‘ings 
through France and Spain. It would seem 
that the author can paint on canvas as well 
as depict beauty with the imagery of his 
words. 
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PUL 


THE EDITORIAL NEEDS OF THE 


: DAVID C. COOK COMPANY 


By Edmund W. Sheehan 


Part 1—Fiction 


HE administrative offices, publishing 

- house, and mailing rooms of the 
David C. Cook Publishing Company are 
located in the city of Elgin, Illinois, in the 
heart of the beautiful Fox River Valley. 
The plant, the largest Sunday-school print- 
ing establishment in the world, is admirabty 
situated on the banks of the Fox, the build- 
ings and grounds covering eight acres. To 
give an idea of the tremendous amount ot 
work being done in this busy p'ant I might 
add that from five to twenty tons of mail 
are shipped from its mailing room each day. 

The David C. Cook Company publishes 
literature exclusively for Sunday-school 
workers—forty publications in all—which 
includes a full line of those things issued 
by any Sunday-school house. Most of the 
manuscript used is of a strictly Sunday- 
school, and technical nature, but in this ar- 
ticle the FICTION needs, in which juveni'e 
writers in general will be interested, will be 
featured. 

In its fiction, this company has succeeded 
in presenting moral teachings, spiritual 
truths, ethical teachings, love for the good 
and the beautiful before the critical young 
readefs in such a way that there will be no 
sermonizing or preaching; that there will 
be nothing which will antagonize the reader, 
or cause him to turn away with disgust to- 
ward anything religious. 

It is a great work; this molding the 
thought of the coming generation, and this 
publishing house has summoned to its aid 
the short-story with all its wonderful tech- 
nique stepped down to the child’s world, 
the junior’s world, and the teen age world; 
the short-story with its adventure, mystery, 
suspense, humor, pathos, romance, drama, 
taken out of the adult sphere and trans- 
ported bodily into the: land of children— 
truly into a new realm, where a simple lan- 
guage is spoken, a constantly developing 
intelligence works, and where vague and 
wonderful ideals strive for expression. In 


this land must the short-story set up its 
workshop, and then by the magic of its art, 
portray the life and character of these un- 
folding men and women; limiting itself to 
their limitations; knowing no other world 
than their world—stories with the teaching 
naturally woven into the story structure 
teaching which will lead the reader a little 
step along the road of his unfoldment God- 
ward. 

The writer with the technique of the 
short-story at his command who aspires to 
write such stories, must step into this 
strangely limited world and study the people 
who dwell in it with the same scientific pre- 
cision that he would apply to a study of the 
Ancient Persians, so that he may be able 
to hold up the mirror of life to this minia- 
ture, yet wondrously full life. 

This is a large order; yet this is the ideal 
that the David C. Cook Company constantly 
strives for and has brought,to a realization 
in its many publications. 

The MSS. needs are of such an exact 
nature that the editorial department has de- 
veloped detailed specifications covering the 
many publications minutely. In fact, T’ll 
venture, that the Cook Company has gone 
further in this respect than any other pub- 
lishing house in the country. A study of 
the aids, directions, and suggestions to 
writers published by this House—and 
giadly sent free on request—is a good 
course in short-story writing well worth 
while. 

The Cook Company also specializes on 
criticism of unavailable manuscripts. — Its 
rejection slip system is quite comprehensive, 
with as many as forty-six items on a slip. 
The proper items, which, when checked, 
give the writer a good picture of the reasons 
for the return of his MSS. With writers 
of promise personal letters criticising the 
MSS. are used. 

Child psychology is here an exact science ; 
the voung people are divided into four main 
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groups, with publications designed and de- 
voted to the particular needs of each group. 
The Child age, four to eight years, has 
Dew Drops for its paper. The Junior 
group, eight to thirteen years, is served by 
What To Do. The Boys’ World and the 
Girls’ Companion are the _ publications 
printed for the young people of the teen 
age, thirteen to nineteen years, while the 
Young People’s Weekly serves those older 
still. 

Stories written for any of these four 
groups must be developed with the limita- 
tions of the particular group in mind, such 
as mentality, morality and the capacity to 
absorb the lesson in view. On no account 
must adu!t interests, motives or plans enter 
primarily into the story—the adult should 
be subservient to the young people. 

The moral or lesson in these stories 
should not be painfully evident, as D. C. 
Cook, Jr., expresses it: “We have in mind 
a certain story about two boys who left 
home to seek their fortune. Almost the 
entire first chapter is taken up with admo- 
nitions on the part of the mother that the 
boys read their Bible every day. Nothing 
that took place later on had any relation 
to the words of the mother. It was ap- 
parent to the reader that the exhortation 
to the reader was really a short sermon 
for his benefit, not a vital part of the story. 

“Many writers start out with the deter- 
mination to write a story ‘having a moral’ 
rather than to write a ‘moral story.’ The 
former is forced and unnatural, it has a 
string tied to it. Its bones fairly rattle. 
Thus it immediately loses its effect upon 
the reader, as it is not honest with him in 
its premises. He sees that he is being dealt 
with unjustly, and in turn feels that he has 
a right to question the sincerity of the 
writer. ; 

“The story ‘with a moral’ appended 
usually abounds with cheap sentiment, cant, 
hypocritical phrases, and meaningless terms. 
It often presents the effeminate side of 
religion, one that is distasteful to the boy. 

“The good done in a story lies not so 
much in the words or phrases retained by 
memory as in the unconscious impressions 
made upon the mind and the heart of the 
interested reader. We do not want ‘ser- 
monettes.” Many contributions received are 
‘morals with a story attached,’ rather than 
stories with a moral. Sometimes even the 
story part is missing. Every story must 
have a helpful teaching, but that is entirely 


different from a moral that just jumps out 
at you. 

“The reader should not be conscious that 
you are trying to teach him something; he 
should not sense that your purpose is 
other than that of the story teller. He 
begins the story in all good faith, to be 
interested and entertained, and it is the duty 
of the writer to fulfill his expectations. 
[Let your teachings lie under the surface. 
The reader should feel them in the events 
rather than have his attention called to 
them boldly. Your motive should be to cul- 
tivate a taste for the right kind of action— 
action which is loving, brave, generous, 
just, etc.” 

So much for the basic principles of the 
fiction used by the Cook Company. The 
individual needs of each publication culled 
from the booklets and circulars sent out by 
them are as follows: 

“Dew Drops is a four-page weekly story 
paper for Sunday-school pupils in the Be- 
ginners and Primary Departments, that is, 
for those from four to eight years of age. 

“It is different from any other Sunday- 
school paper for this age, in that only 
stories of real interest to the child and 
with the most helpful teachings are used. 
Most papers for this age are filled with 
weak, colorless productions, which are evi- 
dently thought good medicine for infants. 
Dew Drops stands for the rights and the 
best spiritual growth of the child in this 
respect. 

“Stories for primary children must be 
very short, in the nature of an incident or 
a single episode in the child’s life. We are 
in special need of stories from 700 to 900 
words in length. 

“Writers seem to feel that all that is 
needed is just a pretty story—an incident 
from child life, or little teaching narrative. 
Seldom is there any attempt at adventure, 
simple plot or surprise with a thrill in it. We 
have never favored stories for youngsters 
that drew lurid or over-exciting pictures. 
3ut surely a mere description of how John 
visited his uncle’s farm and fed the 
chickens, or how Mary gave a delightful 
party, will hardly cause the readers to lose 
any sleep. 

“If we are to have a story that compels 
interest, there must be elements of suspense, 
adventure and novelty. This does not mean 
that ‘blood and thunder’ are necessary, but 
it does imply something different, a surprise 
which will delight and please the reader. 
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“We have in mind one well-known story 
which, although not very adventuresome, 
has the necessary e'ements of surprise and 
mystery. It is about a little girl who went 
to visit Grandma on Thanksgiving Day. 
All the little touches of interest pertaining 
to such a visit are given, leading up to the 
climax. We are told how the little girl, 
just before coming downstairs to dinner, 
paces the dolls she is p!aying with around 
a small table, how the table is set, and how 
a small portion of each article of food for 
the Thanksgiving dinner is put on dishes 
before the dolls. Then the little girl goes 


to her dinner. When she returns there 
comes a surprise. The dolls’ Thanksgiving 
dinner has been eaten up. There is the 


mark of small teeth upon some of the food 
which is left. There is the mystery story 
in simple form, but no less compelling. 
Until the last minute the reader is kept 
guessing. Then comes the climax, or solu- 
tion—a mouse runs across the floor— 
making it clear that he, instead of the dolls, 
has eaten the dinner. 

“Of course the surprise need not be in 
the nature of a mystery, a!though this is a 
sp'endid type. The point is that the story 
should lead up to some sort of a climax. 

“What To Do is the Junior’s (8 to 12 
years) publication. Each number contains 
from five to seven stories, in addition to 
‘Information’ presented in narrative form. 
Stories may be classified as: 

“1. First page stories from 
2,200 words in length. 


2,000 to 


“2. Serial stories of from three to six 
chapters, each chapter from 1,700 to 2,000 
words in length. 

“3. Fillers from 600 to 900 words in 
length. 

“Stories with boy characters as heroes, 
those with girl characters, and those with 
both boy anu girl characters are desired. 

“Stories for What To Do should be 
modern in the best sense of the word. They 


should teein with interest, suspense and 
heroism. The characters told about should 
be virile boys and girls, far from the 


goody-goody class, who really do things 
worth emulating. The setting and events 
should be close to the life of the. average 
junior, in harmony with his sympathies and 
activities. In this way he will ‘live’ with 
the characters because he can understand 
and appreciate their feelings and actions. 
In fact, the stories should be written of the 
junior world and in junior language. In 


this connection write about boys and girls 
rather than adults. 

“Stories with virile womanly girls as 
leading characters, and more _ especially 
stories with both boys and girls as charac- 
ters, are desired for What To Do.” 

In an interesting little four-chapter book- 
let, Mr. D. C. Cook, Jr., tells about the 
needs of The Boys’ World. Some of the 
salient points being as follows: “The 
Boys World is an eight page weekly paper 
for boys in their teens. It is a Sunday- 
school organ, but its scope takes in the entire 
life of the average boy. It seeks to touch 
upon those phases of activity in which it 
can interest him and help him, physically, 
mentally, morally and spiritually. Stories 
should be from 2,000 to 2,500 words. 

“It seeks to picture American Boy life in 
which adventure and achievement are com- 
bined with honesty, justice, sympathy, and 
genuine religious faith. It endeavors to 
lead boys to feel that neither mere knowl- 
edge nor material success is true success, 
unless united with greatness of character 
and high motives. 

“The story should, as a rule, open with 
action or conversation on the part of the 
boy character, not contributory adult char- 
acters. It must appear at the very start 
to be a truly boy’s story. 

“Stories of romance or with girl charac- 
ters are not wanted. Neither are stories 
of animals desired, except in the nature of 
short anecdotes or incidents.” 

This interesting booklet continues to 
explain a few of the general types of 
stories which appeal to boy readers. Stories 
of Adventure and Mystery with the scenes 
“laid wherever the strange or magnificent 
in nature is seen, as on is!ands, in deep 
jungles, caves, caverns or extinct volcanoes, 
in great mountains or subterranean depths, 
among ancient cities or lost temples,” in 
which boys take the principal parts. 
Stories of Modern Science and Business 
stories where boys are depicted as achiev- 
ing. Then Mystery and Surprise stories, 
and stories with clean, wholesome humor. 
“Stories of school life are interesting . 
Reference to high-school fraternities is, of 
course, debarred, except to create sentiment 
against them. 

“There are three general types of stories 
available for The Boys’ World: First, the 
short anecdote; second, the adventure nar- 
rative or tale, and third, the so-called ‘short 
story. The fable, legend, parable or 
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allegory are seldom available. They are 
more suitable for either younger or older 
readers. Poetry of any kind is seldom con- 
sidered. 

“The Boys’ World uses several bright, 
catchy anecdotes in each number. These 
are seldom over 500 words in length. 

“The ‘short-story’ form is more interest- 
ing to boys than the simple adventure nar- 
rative, for they are especially appreciative 
of suspense, mystery and dramatic effect. 
The ‘short-story’ also gives better oppor- 
tunity for a he!pful purpose and teaching 
impression. The best ‘short-story’ always 
has a purpose, a point to make, or a lesson 
to teach, while the tale is written usually 
to entertain.” 

Mrs. Belle Kellog Lowne, managing 
editor of The Girls’ Companion and the 
Young People’s Weekly, writes about the 
needs of these publications as follows: 

“The Girls’ Companion is an eight-page 
paper that stands for girls in the teen age 
as The Boys’ World stands for boys in the 
teen age. Stories written for it must be 
stories of action, stories that awaken 
thought and throw light upon difficult situ- 
ations. They must portray achievement. 
The girl of today is not found sitting at her 
Grandmother’s knee, working samplers, as 
was the girl of yesterday. She is found on 
the unswept high road of the world, doing 
her part as her brother is doing his, and like 
him, doing it well, and receiving the high 
compensation such work today demands. 
To the present-day girl nothing is impos- 
sib'e. She believes in herself. She shoul- 
ders responsibilities willingly. She reaches 
decisions quickly. She has difficulties to 
encounter, but where once a girl would have 
sat down and sobbed, the present-day girl 
throws back her head and laughs. She 
treads mountain paths, endures fatigues, 
takes charge of her father’s truck, drives 
her mother’s car, checks up long accounts in 
an accountant’s office, and through it all 
she remains sweet and lovab‘e. It has 
been proven that a gir! is as brave as her 
brother. She is more resourceful; she has 
more pride in getting out of difficulties 
without aid, and she has found that there 
is very little a boy can do that she cannot 
do. Writers for The Girls’ Companion 
must take all these things into account. 
They must answer to the needs of the hour. 
The girl of today does not care for stories 
that introduce ‘pink teas,’ dress, and ta'k 
that is too small for consideration. The 


stories that are sent to The Girls’ Com- 
panion must be stories that fit the times in 
which the girls are living. They must be 
stories of adventure, stories that do not tell 
the whole plot on the first page, stories 
that the girl can wonder over, while reading, 
as to how they will turn out. She does 
not care for stories where there is moraliz- 
ing or a tendency to preach. She does not 
care for the abnormal girl who does some- 
thing that could happen only once in a 
million times. She wants featured girls 
with high ideals that will help her to reach 
all that is sweet and beautiful in woman- 
hood. The girl of today is strong in Church 
work, Sunday-school work, and Community 
work. She looks for stories that will aid 
her in her activities, and that will meet her 
needs from day to day. Stories for The 
Girls’ Companion should be from 2,000 to 
2,500 words in length. Serials from two to 
twelve chapters, of about 2,000 words to 
the chapter. 

“The Young People’s Weekly is for the 
older young people—those who are leaving 
high school for college, or just entering the 
business world. This is indeed a wonder- 
ful time for young people. Responsibilities 
are placed upon boys and giris now, that 
their fathers would have turned from years 
ago. .\ young man working with a strong 
company was recently, after much consulta- 
tion, taken from his old place and given a 
much higher position. When the president 
of the company was told of it, he shook 
his head and said, ‘Too young a man for a 
place like that.” To which the manager 
replied, ‘\WWe take them young now.’ but 
the fact that they are being pushed into all 
sorts of big responsibilities constitutes a 
large field for story writers. There is 
nothing that cannot happen to a boy or girl 
of today. \Vhat the writers need to do is 
to study the enterprises of the young 
people from day to day. If they do this 
they will find a field that will astonish them 
and they will need no prompting as to what 
sort of stories they are to write. They 
will find that the readers of the Young 
People’s Weekly are the most appreciative 
set of young people that can be given to 
any set of writers. In preparing stories, 
remember that we have no use for the 
negative: the boy who slouches, the girl 
who thinks she knows more than her 
mother, or discouraging and depressing 
scenes. Everything must be uplifting that 
comes to the columns of the Young Peo- 
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ple’s Weekly. Short incidents from 700 to 
1,000 words that are right to the point are 
greatly appreciated. The main stories for 
the Young People’s Weekly may be 2,000 
to 2,500 words in length; serials from two 
to twelve chapters with about 2,500 words 
to the chapter.” 

And now to sum up briefly the needs of 
this great publishing house, I would say 
that in presenting fiction the following 
points should be considered: ‘Must avoid 
anything melodramatic: crime, slum or 
death-bed scenes ; anything which savors of 
the cheap or dime novel order. Must not 
contain reference to the theater, circus, 
dance, card p!aying, smoking, or any amuse- 
ments under the ban of the church.” 

In addition to teaching stories of a 
general nature, the Cook Company uses a 
large number of Sunday-school Class L.ife 
stories. These require a specialized study 
of organized class methods, and writers 
interested are urged to write to the Editorial 
Department for special booklets and_ in- 
structions. A higher rate is paid for MSS. 
of this nature. 

Before leaving, I asked Mr. Cook what 
opportunities his House offered to the new 
writer. He replied: “Many of the greatest 
writers for children and young people are 
among our regular contributors. Yet we 
care nothing for names. In fact we find 
that writers who have not yet achieved rec- 
ognition are often more willing to make a 
careful and co-operative study of our special 
needs; and for this reason we are always 
on the lookout for new writers of promise. 

“Of course we keep our needs before 
writers very largely through typewritten 
letters and lists of topics. With writers who 
show promise, we make use of personal 
letters criticising their material in detail or 
asking for special stories, articles and de- 
partmental material. As a matter of fact. 
while we probably use more booklets and 
printed matter to interest and instruct 
writers than other publishers, our greatest 
effort is along personal correspondence 
lines.” 

In reply to my question as to rate of pay 
he replied: “Our rates for material vary 
considerably depending upon the nature 
of the material and also its quality. We 
do not pay the same rate for everything 
used, but assign new writers a certain rate 
when their first manuscripts are accepted ; 
perhaps raising this writer later on in case 
the quality of work justifies our doing so. 


An average rate for stories appearing in 
the Boys’ World, for example, is four to 
six dollars per thousand words.” 

Here is a sptendid opportunity for the 
writer of fiction to limit himself to certain 
specifications ; to aim at a definite objective, 
and even if he does not receive a check he 
will receive something of an equal value— 
sympathetic and constructive criticism. 

In case you are interested in certain of 
the Cook publications, write directly to the 
editors of these publications, asking for 
sample copies and specifications for writers. 

Editor’s Note: In the next issue of Tne 
Writer's Dicest, Part 2 of this article will 
cover the specifications for “Information, 
Construction and Occupation Articles,” 
used in addition to fiction, in the publica- 
tions herein described. 


FANNIE HURST ADVISES 
YOUNG WRITERS 


In a recent interview with a reporter of 
the N. E. A., Fannie Hurst, the noted 
writer, made the following remarks, which 
should be remembered by every beginning 
writer : 

“I began to write because I simply wanted 
to write. I was sure that I wanted to. 

“There is the troub!e with a great many 
people. They fall in love with the idea of 
writing—then, when they come down to the 
actual work, it staggers them. 

“Paper and pencil are the most tangible 
things in the world. Anyone can have 
them. 

“As a result, a great many people merely 
want to write. 

“Always be sure that you reatly want to 
tackle the work of writing before you enter 
the literary field: that is my advice to the 
young people of today.” 





Books are dedicated to mothers by the 
thousands, to husbands and wives by the 
tens of thousands, but few indeed are dedi- 
cated to grandmothers. So it is interesting 
to note that Frances and Gertrude Warner 
have dedicated their engaging little book 
of essays, “Life’s Minor Collisions,” to 
their grandmother. The reversal of this 
situation occurs in another of Houghton, 
Mifflin Company’s fall books. “Breezes” 
is dedicated by Lucy G. Morse to her 
grandchildren. 
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PHOTODRAMA 


WUEMTOAEAOSENNEOONATSYUA ENA EEN ALATA ESAS 


A Series of Articles Taking Up Every Phase of 
: Studying, Writing and Selling the Photoplay 
: By Henry Albert Phillips 


Formerly Lecturer and Instructor in Photodrama in the Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Sciences; Author of 


= more than 50 Produced Photoplays; Author of ‘The Photodrama,” “The Feature Photoplay,’”’ “The Plot 
S of the Short Story,” “The Universal Plot Catalogue,” ‘Art in Short Story Narration,” Etc. 


LE 


| 8 faperie reading and studying “The Mate 
of the Sally Ann” and other photo- 
plays I have written, you will soon come to 
note that the plays are divided into parts. 
In other words, there is a resemblance to 
the stage play and its division into acts. 

At this point, it becomes necessary to 
touch briefly upon the rhythmic feature in- 
herent in every true art composition— 
whether it be music, painting, sculpture, 
architecture, drama, fiction, literature or 
photodrama. 

Inartistic matter lacks method, restraint 
and coherence and is normally to be found 
in gobs and in unintelligent and inarticulate 
masses. 

Examine an artistic composition and then 
turn to an inartistic mass, and you will note 
that the distinguishing characteristic lies in 
the periodicity, the recurrence and the inci- 
dent always followed by coincident, on the 
part of the artistic material, while the in- 
artistic matter remains always the mass, 
even though crudely broken into parts. 

To “compose” literally means to place— 
or arrange, which is the nicer word—parts 
or pieces in proper relation to one another. 

Let us take a bit of God’s art work—Man 
—and see in what measure that composition 
compares with those we are seeking to 
construct. We find the human body divided 
precisely into two equal parts and compos- 
ing a pleasing balance. Incidentally,’ we dis- 
cover that this balance is the basis of 
3eauty! If a person be cross-eyed, or have 
one arm missing, or some member gnarled, 
or any part out of balance, there is an of- 
fense against Beauty and an approach to 
ugliness, which is nothing more or less than 
a lack of symmetry. 

Composition and symmetry are almost 
synonymous. 

A composition is simply a series of beau- 
tiful lines, colors, groups, notes, pictures, 


POE 


XIII. Parts—anp THEIR PuRPOSE. 


SU Ce 1 HM | HUSTH TTT HU eT 


words occurring and recurring rhythmically 
and relatively until the purpose and climax 
has been successfully attained and the com- 
position is artistically complete! 


In musical composition we are delighted 
ever and anon with the ever-recurring mo- 
tif and the haunting refrain, and a study of 
counterpoint would reveal that the whole 
art consists of nothing more than the plac- 
ing of notes in a harmonious and rhythmical 
relationship. In painting there is little else 
beside drawing or symmetry, with a nice 
knowledge of balance—they call it simply 
“composition” — including chiaroscuro, or 
light and shade effects. Sculpture is much 
the same in grouping a mass of stone in a 
manner that approximates Life in the ex- 
pression of a big idea. Architecture is the 
same old story, only more so, with sym- 
metry builded on symmetry ad infinitum. 
In drama we obtain the rhythmical effect 
chiefly by means of the grouping of lines 
into the act that rotates like a powerful 
motor with recurring force. In fiction— 
in the novel at least—we have the chapter 
rhythm that breaks up its great mass of 
words into balanced fragments that have a 
most pleasing and powerful effect, whereas 
the unbroken mass would weary and lose 
effect through its ponderance. 


Now why should the photodramatic 
composition lack in symmetry and a series 
of photographic presentments of life be 
interminable because of a want of rhythm? 
The answer is that without rhythm it must 
lack artistic balance. And as rhythm is ob- 
tained through a series of periodic crescen- 
does, so must there be such technical device 
in the mechanics of Photodrama. 


As drops of water come to wear away the 
mightiest rock and waves of the sea under- 
mine every man-built obstacle, so may a 
photoplay, constructed in a series of dra- 
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matic episodes, emotionally overcome the 
most stolid audience. 

Hence in the employment of the Part in 
Photodrama we merely parallel the act, 
without which the stage drama is incon- 
ceivable. 

At once the construction of the synopsis 
becomes surprisingly simple. 

Let us assume that the photoplay com- 
monly known as the Feature Photoplay fills 
five rolls—or reels—of films, which is actu- 
ally the case. It is not a matter of hit-or- 
miss, then, but a logical division, when we 
proceed to divide the Feature Photoplay 
into five parts. It falls naturally and phy- 
sically into five parts. If the technical and 
dramatic divisions can be made to coincide 
with the physical divisions so that each reel 
of film will comprise a part of a photoplay, 
naturally, it will add greatly to the facility 
of handling, especially where two project- 
ing machines are not in use. 

It is important to note here, however, 
that photoplays must not become so exact- 
ing and precise as to destroy dramatic 
values. Symmetry in art is not the sym- 
metry of mathematics. It is quite unthink- 
able that each part of a photoplay could be 
so constructed as to fill exactly 1,000 feet 
of film, which is the length of each reel 
of film. On the other hand, the spool or 
reel is easily able to hold 800 or 1,200 feet, 
so that our part may readily approximate 
1,000 feet of film with its contents and 
contain anywhere between these two figures, 
which gives it plenty of leeway for expan- 
sion or contraction to meet its dramatic 
needs. 

Regardless of the number of parts in a 
given photoplay—for in the Super-feature 
there may be 8, 9 or 12 reels—we have but 
to remember the simple formula that in 
Part I we introduce our chief characters 
and make clear the ultimate goal or purpose 
of the leading character or hero. In the 
last part we precipitate the climax and visit 
just deserts upon the heads of all concerned 
and see the purpose of the hero gratified 
and his goal reached. Now the intervening 
parts each contain a crisis in the dramatic 
conflict of the hero in his effort to attain 
his goal—and see him temporarily thwarted. 
For in that last breath of each part a new 
and more sinister obstacle rises—which the 
following part concerns itself with. 

My method is simple. I make sure what 
my story is about—what it is the hero has 
set his heart upon. I then proceed to invent 


my crises. Again I first find out what each 
part ends with. When I am quite certain 
what the ending of each part will be, I 
set down with blanks between, Part I ends 
with ; Part II ends with , and 
so on. Knowing the endings in each case, 
I proceed to begin the photoplay at the be- 
ginning and so part by part develop the 
crisis with logical dramatic sequences of 
which my endings are consequences. 

Thus in “The Mate of the Sally Ann,” 
Part I ends with—Sally’s first runaway 
episode. Part II ends with—the arrival of 
the party. Part III ends with—the Cap- 
tain’s rescue of Sally at the point of the 
cutlass. Part IV ends with—the consum- 
mation of the Captain’s revenge on the dis- 
covery that the Judge is Sally’s father. 
Part V ends with—the consummation of 
Sally’s desire to get out into the world and 
be loved. 

Incidentally, it will be wise to review our 
previous instructions on the subject of The 
Outline and see how it now falls logically 
into place. 

My next article will discuss Captions 
and Continuity, with a Few Words on the 
Marketplace. 


* * * 


THE MATE OF THE SALLY ANN 


A Comedy Drama with Ingenue I ead in 
Five Parts 


By Henry Albert Phillips 
SYNOPSIS 


Part IV 
: THE MortTaL CoMBAT 


A change comes over Sally. Her resent- 
ment against the Captain is so great that 
she is no longer afraid of him. He modifies 
his attitude when he sees some of his own | 
stubborness coming out in her. From now ' 
on she takes the stand of doing what she 
wants to do and going where she pleases. 

Schuyler has gone dripping but trium- 
phant in to see the Judge with his picture. 
The Judge recognizes it and says he will 
give him $5,000 for it when it is finished. 
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Schuyler replies that he will not take 
$50,000 for it. 


Sally now brazenly walks out of the gate. 


She goes straight to the Judge, who has 
been anxiously waiting for her. The first 
thing he asks her who that old man is. 
“Why that was the Captain—my Grandpa.” 
The Judge cannot yet comprehend. His 
suspense is keen as he then asks her about 
her father. She tells him that she cannot 
even mention his name as he was such a 
wicked man—he killed her mother and she 
hates him! 

The Judge’s pain and happiness are min- 
gled. He did not even know he had a 
daughter! Yet he cannot take her into his 
arms. He caresses her hand and wipes 
away a tear as he pretends to be looking 
out of the window. 

Schuyler comes in. The Judge leaves 
them together and returns later with two 
photographs. Schuyler is about to exclaim 
at their likeness to Sally when the Judge 
restrains him. Sally is strangely attracted 
by the photographs. She asks who it is. 
“The only woman I ever loved—would you 
like one of the pictures?” Sally is over- 
joyed and takes the picture back to the 
boat with her. 

Mrs. Schuyler is passing the gate and 
recognizes in her the girl of the party. She 
follows Sally, sees where she lives and 
turns up her nose high. “My word! Noth- 
ing but a smelly fish girl! My son must 
never see her again.” 

The Captain discovers the treasured 
photograph which Sally has brought home 
and all the thunder and lightning of years’ 
suppression comes to the surface. Instead 
of bursting forth, he becomes crafty. He 
asks Sally where she got the photograph 
and whose picture it is. Sally tells him 
that this is the woman her friend the Judge 
used to loved. The Judge is the man! The 
Captain grabs his cutlass. “Bring the Judge 
aboard the Sally Ann some time if he has 
the mind to come.” Sally is overjoyed and 
says that she will bring him tomorrow. 

Just before she is leaving the next day 
the Captain, as though he had just thought 
of it, makes her take the sailor’s oath to use 
the cutlass if need be to uphold her mother’s 
name. She does this and hurries away sing- 
ing over what she thinks is her successful 
conquest of her grandfather. 

The Captain begins to set the trap se- 
curely for the man who deserted his child! 


(To be continued in our next.) 





SLIPS FOR EDITORS—WHY NOT? 
In By Tom Roserts. 


Editors have so long enjoyed the 
monopoly of using slips in returning un- 
available manuscripts to authors, that, in 
these days of revolutionary movements, it 
is time writers reciprocated by using their 
own form of slips in submitting work to 
editors. 

Here is a form which writers could very 
well send with all copy. It could be printed 
on slips about 3x 5 inches: 


TO THE EDITOR: 

This manuscript is submitted at reg- 
ular rates. First serial rights to fiction 
only; all other rights reserved. Self- 
addressed, stamped envelope enclosed. 
If manuscripts is seasonable, prompt 
consideration is desired. 

Please use no pins nor clips and 
stamp nothing on face of manuscript. 

Tue AUTHOR. 


We do not believe any editor can take 
offense at such a slip enclosed with MSS. 
The second sentence applies only to fiction 
and can be omitted if the author feels this 
provision will militate against sale. Right 
here, however, we would urge authors to 
show firmness in protecting their rights as 
a protest against some publishers’ practice 
of disposing of motion picture rights to the 
detriment of writers. Established authors 
do not permit this practice. 

The fourth sentence relates more to 
feature and news articles. It should not 
take an editor many days to decide whether 
or not he wants such matter. Every day’s 
unnecessary delay lessens the chances for a 
sale. 

Every writer who has pins or clips used 
on his manuscripts or who has date or other 
mark stamped upon it. knows how bother- 
some it is to retype disfigured pages. The 
practice of defacing manuscripts is inde- 
fensible from any standpoint. 

Would not the use of such slips mark 
the writer as business-like and show the 
editor that he valued his stuff enough to 
safeguard his own interests in his work? 





Samuel Hopkins Adams, whose novel, 
“Success,” has recently started out on a 
very promising career, has moved to New 
York for the winter. He is living at Wash- 
ington Place. 
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congratulates Mr. Tod 
Robbins upon winning the 
Physical Culture $3,000 Novel 
Contest, and the hundreds of 
other entrants upon the splen- 
did work submitted. 





the story for its serial publication in Physical Culture is ‘Fighting Mad.’” 

This is the message of Mr. Carl Easton Williams, announcing the 

winner of Physical Culture’s $3,000 Novel Contest. “Fighting Mad” was chosen 

from hundreds of entries, all of them of real merit; but upon final vote, it was 
found to be the unanimous choice of the judges. 


"T HE winner is Mr. Tod Robbins, of New York City, and the title given 


The novel is a red-blooded story, full of dramatic action and suspense. It 
is a psychological study of a man who not only escaped for a period of years 
from the world he had known, but who endeavored vainly to get away from 
himself. It is a thrilling story, and at the same time a pleasing story. 


Mr. Tod Robbins, the winner, has already won distinction as a novelist. He 
is a young man of thirty-two years, an athlete of prominence, having been 
captain of the Washington and Lee University track team, 1909-10, and holder 
of the University record in the pole vault. He was also a football player, 
gymnast and boxer. 


His first novel, “The Unholy Three,” published in 1917, attracted wide atten- 
tion, and was characterized by Alexander Harvey as “a tale of extraordinary 
power and a work of genius.” 


“Red of Surley,” published in 1919, made good the promise of his earlier 
efforts. This work has been succeeded by a volume of short stories, entitled 
“Silent, White and Beautiful,” and this in turn will now be followed by his 
latest effort, the prize-winning “Fighting Mad.” 
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SYNDICATING TO THE SUNDAY 


: SUPPLEMENTS 


A serics of articles taking up every phase of securing, writing, and marketing storics for the Sunday 
Newspaper Supplement—a most interesting and profitable phase of the writing profession—and one that 


offers unlimited opportunity. 


By Felix J. Koch, 


Contributor to the Leading Papers of the Country. 


DEVELOPING THE “STORY SENSE” 


“T T’S easy enough to write an article, to 

manifold it, or send it out to be re- 
turned in the shape of as many printer’s 
proofs as one may desire, and then to mail 
these to as many different publishers as 
one may have copies,” the neophyte to the 
work of Writing for Profit will remonstrate 
again and again— 

“But—what shall one write about?” 

The plaint reminds those who have 
schooled themselves to look for subjects 
for “stories’—articles are always called 
stories in this branch of the writer’s craft— 
of the favorite anecdote of one of the New 
York editors of the times of Greeley and 
Dana and the other giants of that school. 

A “cub reporter” had been sent to 
“cover” the meeting of the representatives 
of various peace societies in a remote sec- 
tion of the big metropolis. 

The reporter left the office, his step light, 
his head high, his heart beating wildly at 
the very joy of “doing” his first big 
assignment. 

He went to the building where the meet- 
ing was held. He made notes of who acted 
as presiding officer, as secretary pro tem, 
then who was elected president of the con- 
ference, who was appointed his permanent 
secretary, and so on. The proceedings 
opened with the usual generalities. The 
subjects of the impromptu and, more often, 
studied talks, he jotted in his note-book as 
well. 

Then a debate began over the context 
of the last of the addresses. It waxed 
warm. By and by the meeting was in an 
uproar, and the remarks of the various 
speakers almost indistinguishable. 

The scribe picked up his hat and left in 
disgust. 

He returned to the office and filed with 
his chief, in due course, a brief summary 
of the events up to, but not including, the 
broil, 


The man at the “copy desk” thought he 
detected something amiss with the story. 

He sent for the reporter, luckily still in 
the room beyond. 

“This ‘dope’ ends rather queerly,” he said. 
“What happened after this man’s address 
came to an end?” 

“They broke up in a fight, sir.” he an- 
swered briskly. “I came away!” 

The editor faced the stripling in anger, 
and yet in pity, for one long moment. This 
man had set his star in journalistic skies! 
“They were to have discussed peace—per- 
haps have settled the problem of the ages 
—and they broke up in a fight! So you 
came away? There was nothing to write?” 

The reporter bowed; flushing now, as he 
saw his error. 

That night he was dismissed. 

The point of the incident is that in a!most 
every happening, in every occurrence apt 
to find its way into print at any time, there 
is a “story” all apart from the mere de- 
tailed report of what those most concerned 
really did. 

To detect this story, then develop it, from 
the mere skeleton which the actual report 
of the affair for the news column may give 
of it, is the trick—and the only trick, or 
knack, or art, or secret, call it what you 
will—toward successful syndicate writer- 
hood. 

To be able to detect the “story” in an 
event is known, in the newspaper office, 
as “having the nose for news.” 

The syndicate writer must develop that 
“nose for news” first of all. 

If he cannot “see” a story when he comes 
upon it, there will very often be nothing 
but the barest and most uninteresting of 
commonplaces to write concerning most 
affairs. 

Throughout this discourse we shall use, 
wherever possible, as the site of examples 
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to be taken, the city of Cincinnati and its 
surroundings. 

Cincinnati is the home of the publishers 
of this magazine. That, however, is not 
our only reason for selecting it. Cincinnati 
may well be regarded as a typical American 
community. It is not a world metropolis, 
such as New York, Chicago or San Fran- 
cisco. It is not an overgrown country 
town nor a village. 

What holds true in Cincinnati is rather 
apt to be true in every large-size American 
city, outside the three metropolitan com- 
munities named. 

In Cincinnati, as we close this page, the 
Junior Chamber of Commerce—an organi- 
zation of the younger men of the town— 
announces that a week from Saturday as 
many of its members as can find the time 
are to report at Fountain Square, the city’s 
heart, and give the Tyler Davidson Foun- 
tain, the central landmark of the entire 
locality and guideon for motorists and other 
travelers for a hundred miles around, the 
first scrubbing it has ever received. The 
Fountain, it may be explained, has been in 
place at the heart of one of the sootiest, 
grimiest portions of the town for half a 
century. 

There is a mighty good news story in this 
announcement. 

A trained reporter for the Cincinnati 
Times-Star, Post or Commercial Tribune 
would probably write it up in very much 
this way: 

JUNIOR CHAMBER TO 

FOUNTAIN. 
CincINNATI’s Most IMPpoRTANT LANDMARK TO BE 
GivEN First ANNUAL HousE-CLEANING BY 
Firty YounG CItIzENs. 


SCRUB THE 


Fifty members of the Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce, headed by Secretary Leon Weiss, of that 
organization, are to give the Tyler Davidson 
Fountain its first annual house-cleaning Saturday 
afternoon, work to start promptly at half past two. 

Safety Director Hornberger gave the Junior 
Chamber permission to do this work on condition 
that the art critics of the Cincinnati newspapers, 
and the leaders of the Municipal Art Society, 
pledged themselves to no adverse criticism after 
the task had been accomplished. 

Mr. Weiss and Mr. Hitner have interviewed the 
parties mentioned, and report that as long as the 
cleaners do not interfere with the delicate coat 
of green which the bronze of the Fountain has 
acquired as a result of its half century of ex- 
posure to the elements, they may. proceed with 
their task. 

The members of the Junior Chamber are young 
men, all of them, and most of them are young 
married men. A great concourse of young wives 
is expected to be on hand, therefore, to see the 


tables turned, and watch the men perform the 
scrubbing, while the women stand by and look on. 


The four paragraphs tell the story. 

If the paper printing it should become 
cramped for space; if President Harding 
should make some startling announcement 
reaching the papers just in time for the 
first edition; if there should be a huge fire 
in the locality, of such importance to the 
readers as to obscure all other items, the 
story of cleaning the Fountain could be 
compressed to this: 

JUNIOR CHAMBER TO CLEAN THE 
FOUNTAIN. 


Fifty members of the Junior Chamber of Com- 


merce are to scrub and otherwise clean the 
ryler Davidson Fountain, beginning at two- 
thirty Saturday afternoon. Beyond prescribing 


that the verdigris shall not be touched, Municipal 
Art Society experts and the art critics of the 
newspapers, who have been consulted, find no 
objection to the plan. Safety Director Horn- 
berger, being assured of this fact, issued the per- 
mit to the Junior Chamber this afternoon. 


One evening paper might even content it- 
self with a tabloid item—one of the many 
in.a column titled: “At A Glance”—reading 
thus: 





FOUNTAIN TO BE members, 
Junior Chamber of Commerce, will clean Tyler 
Davidson Fountain Saturday afternoon. The 


coat of green will be left untouched, local art ex- 
perts so recommending to the authorities. 


That is the news side of the story 

Assume now that you are a professional 
syndicate writer, supplying papers of Amer- 
ica, perhaps also Canada, and even England, 
and that you are in search of a theme. 

The theme must, first of all, be timely. 

A newspaper is a news-paper, even in its 
magazine section. 

It must give its readers interesting, read- 
able features, just as soon as possible after 
the events described in the given articles 
have occurred ; or it must present its readers 
with a graphic, attention-holdirg account of 
something to occur very shortly; or, better 
still? where that is humanly possible, it must 
give the reader something to read which is 
pertinent—apropos—to the day of publica- 
tion; that week; or at least the month in 
which it comes to print. 

Again, it must make that article local to 
that reader, wherever he may dwell in the 
paper’s sphere of circulation; if that can be 
done. 

The syndicate writer picks up the Times- 
Star and reads the item as given. 

The brain process ensuing, almost as he 
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completes the headlines, is interesting, as 
telling the beginner just how stories, or sub- 
jects for such, take their rise. 

“Cincinnati’s Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce is to clean Cincinnati’s greatest land- 
mark,” the syndicate writer paraphrases to 
himself. 

“That’s a strange, a most unusual job! 
Fancy young attorneys, bankers, salesmen, 
school-teachers, men who probably haven’t 
touched a scrub-brush since the time they 
dropped knee breeches and ceased scrubbing 
the kitchen for mother, coming out—in the 
most public of public places—to scrub and 
wipe clean and polish and scrub!” 

The account of a proceeding of the sort 
would be as interesting to Jack Roosa, in 
Seattle, as it would be to Friend Fabing in 
Tallahassee. 

If, while you or I were dining in London, 
in Birmingham, England; in Vancouver 
or in Sydney, Australia, we shall find con- 
versation turning to house-cleaning, to 
statuary, to public landmarks, to cities beau- 
tiful, to the work of organizations of young 
men, and if we should proceed to tell of the 
housecleaning the youth of Cincinnati gave 
its fountain—how young Smith upset the 
bucket of suds on his neighbor; of how 
Binney brought along a jug of vinegar, 
because he’d heard it was good for bronzes 
—we’d be certain of holding the hearers’ 
interest to the end! 

In other words, how the Cincinnati Cham- 
ber cleaned the big Cincinnati Fountain 
would make a story worth while! 

But, it always pays, somehow, to give a 
client as much as one can for the remuner- 
ation to be made. 

The story of cleaning the Cincinnati 
fountain in the particular way described 
would probably sell in all those places to 
newspapers carrying feature or magazine 
supplements, when treated in the feature 
way. 

To treat it in the “feature way” for such 
syndication, but without especial regard to 
the fact that it would be published many 
miles from Cincinnati, would be to write 
an account of the work to be done as the 
Cincinnatian with an hour of leisure, the 
Cincinnatian with the time to peruse the 
magazine supplements, would wish it de- 
scribed. 

A possible heading would read: 


“YOUNG CINCINNATUS GOES 
HOUSE-CLEANING. 

“Frrty REPRESENTATIVE YOUNG CITIZENS 
Don Overatts, TAKE BUCKET AND 
SCRUB-BRUSH AND CLEAN THE 
City’s Bic LANDMARK. 

The writer of the article would state, in 
one paragraph—and preferably in one 
sentence—the fact that half a hundred 
young Cincinnatians, representing all the 
better classes of citizens, were prepared to 
clamber here, there and everywhere about 
The Fountain, as it is known in Cincinnati, 
and give it the first house-cleaning in the 
half century of its holding the place of honor. 

He would then describe, rather briefly— 
for local readers would have read the facts 
elsewhere in the newspapers, and out-of- 
town readers would not greatly care—just 
who originated the project; who had been 
appointed to assist him; what formulas for 
permission to do the work the given city 
prescribed. 

These facts would be given in order to 
give a certain “historical completeness” to 
the article. 

Then, to the things the reader would 
want to know! How the feature is devel- 
oped from this point on belongs to another 
chapter of this series, however. 

Suffice it, a “local feature” which would 
be a very passable syndicate feature—a 
feature interesting to readers anywhere—has 
come into existence from the basic theme. 

The professional syndicate writer, 
though, will not stop here. 

The story is a Cincinnati story and, away 
down in our hearts, you, who live in At- 
lanta, and I, who may live in Des Moines, 
and Cousin Frank in Denver, and Miss 
Devine in Chattanooga, would much rather 
read about home-town things than about 
the Queen of the West, which none of us 
have ever seen. 

So the story must be localized to all those 
places and as many others as the story is 
to be sent. 

Difficult ? 

Not at all! 

Not every city has a Junior Chamber of 
Commerce. 

As a result, any emphasis on the work 
the youths are doing would hardly make 
the story universal. 

Hardly a city, particularly now that the 
war is Over and memorial tablets or statues 
have been raised to those who made the 

(Continued on page 26.) 
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EASY TO LAND 


TUM 


SCENARIO JOB 


SS 


Z So Say These Two Young Girls, Who Prove It by Their 
Own Experiences 


OR a_ comparatively inexperienced 

- person to land a job upon the scenario 
staff of a large motion picture company is 
considered a difficult undertaking, but Hazel 
MacDonald and Vianna Knowlton, two 
young ladies hardly out of their ‘teens, 
won't agree that it is so hard. The fact 
that they walked right into the Lasky studio 
out at Hollywood and secured jobs on the 
writing staff of William deMille, the prom- 
inent Paramount producer, who, among 
other big achievements, has made the screen 
version of “Miss Lulu Bett,” is one of the 
reasons for their belief. The story of how 


Miss MacDonald and Miss Knowlton 
“broke into” the movies is an interesting 
one. 


“You haven’t a ghost of a chance!” or 
some similar expression of the same idea, 
was the slightly discouraging remark of 
someone within the studio to the young 
ladies when they inquired regarding the 
prospects of “getting in’ as scenario writ- 
ers. And yet, Miss MacDonald, who has 
been in the studio scenario department now 
for a little over one year, and Miss Knowl- 
ton, whose photoplay experience is now a 
matter of a little over three months, have 
just finished collaborating upon a screen 
version of Rita Weiman’s story for Wil- 
liam deMille’s production for Paramount, 
“After the Show.” 

Miss MacDonald didn’t even have to ask 
for a position. She was dared to be a 
scenario writer. “And, of course,” re- 
marks the young lady, “I could never refuse 
a dare.” The dare was from none other 
than Cecil B. deMille, director general and 
one of the foremost producers at the Lasky 
studio. 

“IT was formerly a newspaper woman,” 
she relates. “I was on Photoplay Magazine 
for one year in Chicago, and then wrote 
for the Chicago American and Los Angeles 
Examiner. I was in Chicago at this time 
and Mr. deMille had come East to confer 
with Mr. Adolph Zukor, president of 
Famous Players-Lasky Corporation. Mr. 


= By Melvin M. Riddle 


deMille and Mr. Zukor met in a room in 
one of the large hotels and I went over 
to get the story. I understood that the two 
officials had just fifteen minutes in which 
to discuss matters of grave importance, 
before keeping other pressing engagements. 
3ut, nevertheless, I must have the story. 
So I called them on the ’phone, asked for 
a moment’s interview, and to my strprise 
it was granted. I went right up and met 
Mr. deMille. 

“Why don’t you do motion picture 
work?’ asked Mr. deMille, when we had 
finished the business at hand. 

“*T don’t know if I dare try,’ 
reply. 

“*Then I dare you to try!’ said Mr. de- 
Mille. 

“T couldn’t refuse a dare, so a few weeks 
later found me in Hollywood, asking to see 
Mr. deMille. I saw Mr. deMille and was 
given a position, and after watching him 
direct two pictures, I was put in the scen- 
ario department. I have now been at the 
Lasky studio a little over a year.” 

Miss Vianna Knowlton didn’t wait to be 
dared. She determined to be a scenario 
writer, came to Hollywood with a letter 
of introduction to Beulah Marie Dix, one 
of the staff writers at Lasky’s, and gained 
an interview with Miss Dix. 


was my 


That was on February 22nd of this year. 

“Through Miss Dix I inet Miss Harmer, 
the little lady who is literary assistant for 
William deMille,” explains Miss Knowl- 
ton. One day Mr. deMille came to Miss 
Harmer and told her he wanted a new 
writer for his staff and asked if she could 
recommend anyone. Miss Harmer very 
kindly recommended me, and that after- 
noon | had a very long talk with the pro- 
ducer. When we had finished our talk he 
said, ‘How would you like to come to work 
next morning at nine o’clock?’ I replied 
that that was a consummation most de- 
voutly to be wished, and came to work next 
morning on a sort of three months’ proba- 
tion. The three months is now up and I 
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“(VETTING into the Movies” was 

easy for Hazel McDonald and 
Vianna Knowlton, the two young 
ladies who furnished the scenario 
for William deMille’s production, 
“After the Show.” 
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am a ‘regular.’ I had always wanted to 
work at the Lasky studio and I am sure 
nothing could have made me happier, and 
I am especially fortunate to be associated 
with such a dramatic genius as Mr. de- 
Mille.” 

Miss Knowlton’s experience has been 
varied. She studied playwriting under 
Professor Baker at Harvard for two years 
and then for six years was an actress in 
connection with his work. She has written 
and produced pageants in Boston, her na- 
tive city. She has also been a professional 
dancer. 

Miss Knowlton demonstrated her ability 
as a scenario writer when she won the prize 
in a scenario contest held by Thomas H. 
Ince, the producer. Her winning scenario 
was entitled “The Little Snake.” 


Syndicating to the Sunday Supplements 
(Continued from page 23) 


Supreme Sacrifice, and often to all who 
went forth to make the good fight, but has 
some great public monument of some sort. 

Chances are, even if that memorial is in 
place a six-month only, it could stand a 
cleaning and polishing. 

There are limits, as a rule, to city funds; 
there are limits to what lazy city fathers 
think of. Scrubbing the monuments is 
pretty apt to be the very least of the wor- 
ries of those in charge of the public places ; 
they never think of this work, or, if they do, 
they realize, almost instantaneously, that 
there are more pressing uses for the funds 
at their command. 

Hence—well, there is hardly a community 
anywhere but has its welfare association, 
business men’s club, chamber of commerce 
or similar organization, and, usually, a sug- 
gestion to the willing is sufficient. 


“WHEN HAVE YOU HOUSE- 
CLEANED YOUR CITY’S STATUES? 





“UnusuaL Task ATTEMPTED By SoME 
YounG MEN OF THE Mip-WEstT PorntTs 
Its TELLING LEsson To Com- 


MUNITIES EVERYWHERE.” 


should catch the eyes of the reader in pretty 


nearly every city the English-speaking 
world over. It, and the pictures which 
should accompany the article; pictures 


showing Beresford, the ink-export agent, 
on the ledge above the Goddess of Waters, 


plying a scrub-brush to her rich brown 
tresses; of Fisher, with the bucket, taking 
water from the mouth of the dolphin on 
whose back is balanced the Brazen Faun; 
and of the other scrub-men pro tem. 


WHEN HAVE YOU HOUSE- 
CLEANED YOUR CITY’S STATUES?” 
or 
“SOMETHING FOR OUR YOUNG 

MEN TO DO FOR OUR TOWN.” 
or perhaps 
“SPEAKING OF REAL COMMUNITY 
SPIRIT.” 
and then an appropriate sub-title, and you 
have struck the keynote of a story worth 
syndicating indeed! 





AID FOR STRUGGLING 
AUTHORS 


The following clipping from the New 
York Globe will no doubt be of interest to 
all writers: 

“It is not generally known that the 
Authors’ League has a fund for authors 
who are in distress. Recently the League 
learned that a young woman who had won 
considerable distinction and prominence as 
a writer had through a series of misfortunes 
and through illness been reduced to dire 
distress. A representative called to see her 
and found her on the verge of a physical 
and nervous collapse, due to actual starva- 
tion. Immediate means were supplied her, 
and in order to give her an opportunity to 
regain her health and to get her back to her 
work a substantial amount was raised 
among the members to carry her through 
this period of enforced inactivity.” 





WRITER’S CLUBS OFFER REAL 
ASSISTANCE 


Membership in a thriving writers’ club is 
a real asset to the ambitious writer at all 
times, and should be encouraged. 

It is gratifying to note that many of our 
cities now have very active clubs for those 
interested in literary pursuits. Some of 
these clubs turn their meetings into forums 
—holding discussions of great value to 
those in attendance. Others are offering 
courses of instruction to members and in 
every way are aiding them toward a suc- 
cessful career. 
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ENGLISH POETRY 


(Continued from December.) 


NGLISH verse is particularly rich in 

stanzaic forms; almost every con- 
ceivable combination of meters and rhymes 
seems to have been tried in the couse of our 
poetry. This wealth of verse patterns 
offers the poet a wide range in the selec- 
tion of his medium. Although the choice 
of strophic groups is purely arbitrary, 
there is a well-established tradition based on 
the preference of great poets and the asso- 
ciation of specific stanzas with great master- 
pieces which recognizes the appropriateness 
of certain forms for certain kinds of subject 
matter. Usually the simpler stanzaic pat- 
terns are best suited for simple narratives 
or simple thoughts, and the more involved 
patterns find a happier employment in elab- 
orate story-telling, or in subtle and intricate 
poetic thought. 

The stanza may be defined as any definite 
arrangement of verses of like rythmical 
character usually bound together by rhyme. 
Rhetorically, the stanza represents a short 
paragraph in the thought structure of the 
poem, except, of course, in those instances 
where the sense period of one stanza runs 
over into the next. Generally, however, 
each stanza comprises a complete sentence 
or paragraph. Musically, the stanza repre- 
sents a single melody completely uttered. 
In normal structure, all the stanzas of a 
poem are identical in form, having the same 
number, length, meter and rhyme scheme 
of corresponding verses, and each succeed- 
ing stanza adapts a new rhetorical unit to 
the same melody. In short stanzas, this 
melodic movement is highly unified, falling 
into a few simple cadences; in longer 
stanzas, the elaboration of lines and rhymes 
may be so extended and involved that the 
ear has difficulty in organizing the cadences 
and verse groups into a single melody. 

Practically all stanzaic forms in English 
verse are organized by means of rhyme. 
Theoretically, it is possible to have stanzas 
without rhyme, but notable examples of 
rhymeless stanzas in our poetry are few 


indeed. Tennyson’s Tears, Idle Tears is 
a rarely beautiful lyric employing stanzas 
composed of five lines of blank verse: 


Tears, idle tears, I know not what they mean, 
Tears from the depth of some divine despair 
Rise in the heart, and gather to the eyes, 

In looking on the happy Autumn-fields, 

And thinking of the days that are no more. 


Dear as remember’d kisses after death, 

And sweet as those by hopeless fancy feign’d 
On lips that are for others; deep as love, 
Deep as first love, and wild with all regret; 
O Death in Life, the days that are no more. 


Here the end-stopped lines and _ the 
refrain, “The days that are no more,” at 
the end of each stanza tend to keep the 
stanziac form clear. Lamb’s Old Familiar 
Faces succeeds with rhymeless stanzas be- 
cause of its mournful music and its refrain: 


I have had playmates, I have had companions, 
In my days of childhood, in my joyful school-days ; 
All, all are gone, the old familiar faces. 


I loved a love once, fairest among women; 
Closed are her doors on me, I must not see her— 
All, all are gone, the old familiar faces. 


Ghost-like I paced round the haunts of my child- 
hood, 

Earth seemed a desert I was bound to traverse, 

Seeking to find the old familiar faces. 


Friend of my bosom, thou more than a brother, 
Why wert not thou born in my father’s dw elling? 
So might we talk of the old familiar faces— 


How some they have died, and some they have 
left me, 

And some are taken from me; all are departed; 

All, all are gone, the old familiar faces. 


Collins’ Ode to Evening has been much 
admired : 
If aught of oaten stop, or pastoral song, 
May hope, chaste eve, to soothe thy modest ear, 
Like thy own solemn springs, 
Thy springs, and dying gales. 


Although vowel music makes partial 
amends for lack of rhyme, the ear finds it 
difficult to follow the stanza _ form. 
Southey’s Thalaba, the Destroyer is an in- 
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teresting attempt to write a long poem in 

various types of unrhymed stanzas: 

How beautiful is night! 

A dewy freshness fills the silent air; 
No mist obscures, nor cloud, nor speech, 

Breaks the serene heaven: 

In full-orbed glory yonder morn divine 
Rolls through the dark blue depths. 
Beneath her steady ray 
The desert circle spreads, 

Like the round ocean, girded with the sky. 

How beautiful is night! 

Notice that the poet’s phrasing seeks to 
preserve the identity of individual lines, but 
that the whole stanzaic structure is arranged 
purely for the eye, not for the ear. The 
result is nothing more than free verse, and 
falls far short of the stanza pattern that 
Southey probably desired. 

Experiments in rhymeless stanzas should 
never lead the hearer to expect a rhyme 
which does not come. The distinct shock 
which one receives at the end of the fourth 
line of Southey’s Spanish Armada is ex- 
plained by this unsatisfied rhyme: 


nor stain 


Clear shone the moon, the gale was fair, 
_When from Corunna’s crowded port, 
With many a cheerful shout and loud acclaim, 

The huge Armada, passed. 

In general, stanzaic forms and their vari- 
ations are determined by four elements: 
the type of meter employed, the number of 
lines in the stanza, the length of the lines, 
and the rhyme pattern. Ordinarily, one 
kind of meter is adopted, such as iambic, 
trochaic, anapestic or dactylic, and _ its 


movement is preserved throughout the 
stanza. The number of lines composing a 
stanzaic group may vary trom two to 


twenty-four, but comparatively restricted 
use is made of stanzas composed of less 
than four or more than ten lines. Stanzas 
of less than four verses are scarcely ade- 
quate in scope, and tend to produce the 
effect of continuous verse; stanzas of more 
than ten verses are difficult to sustain as 
single melodic utterances, and tend to break 
up into smaller units. The leagth of the 
lines may be uniform throughout, or varied 
by the addition or subduction of syllables, 
or even entire feet. The rhyme arrange- 
ment may be based on the most simple or 
the most intricate pattern. 

Analysis will reveal that the pleasurable- 
ness and effectiveness of stanzaic forms are 
derived from their rhythmical cadences, 
their rhyme schemes, their relation to the 
principle of unity in variety, and their cor- 
respondence of metrical with rhetorical 
structure. 
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Rhythmical cadences in the stanza are 
achieved by the grouping of verses of spe- 
cific lengths. One of the most universal 
and satisfying cadences is found in the re- - 
sponse of a three-stress line to a four-stress, 
thus: 

He prayeth best, who loveth best 

All things both great and small; 

For the dear God who loveth us, 
_. ,,. He made and loveth all. 

Coleridge, The Rime of the Ancient Mariner. 

A more unusual, but no less pleasing, ad 
cadence results from the response of a 
three-stress to a five-stress verse: 

The tide of things rolls forward, surge on surge, 
Bringing the blessed hour, 
When in Himself the God of Love shall merge 


The God of Will and Power. 
Lord Houghton, Mohammedanism. 


The interpolation of short lines often 
gives a delicate lilt : 
Under the greenwood tree 
Who loves to lie with me, 
And turn his merry note 
_ Unto the sweet bird’s throat, 
Come hither, come hither, come hither: 
Here shall we see 
No enemy 
But winter and rough weather. 
Shakespeare, Song from As You Like it. . 


Felicitous combinations of long and short 
verses sometimes make for a majestic har- 
mony, notably in the free ode form: 


There was a time when meadow, grove, and stream, 
he earth, and every common sight, 
To me did seem 
Apparelled in celestial light, 
The glory and the freshness of a dream. 
It is not now as it hath been of yore ;— 
Turn wheresoe’er I may, 
By night or day, 
[he things which I have seen I now can see no 
_ more. 
Wordsworth, Ode on Intimations of Immor- 
tality from Recollections of Early Childhood. 
Moreover, the alternation of masculine 
and feminine ending lends a charm to many 
stanzaic patterns: > 
If I were what the words are, 
And love were like the tune, 
With double sound and single 
Delight our lips would mingle, 
With kisses glad as birds are 
That get sweet rain at noon; 
If I were what the words are, 
And love were like the tune. 
Swinburne, A Match. 
Subtle effects are to be derived from the 
interplay of varying line lengths, masculine 
and feminine endings, and shifting metrical 
movements, as in the following experiment : 
In the shady woodland places, 
Where the quiet little faces 
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Of the elves 
Peep from out the deep green darkness 
And the overhanging laces 

And the matted sky of leaves ;— 
What a madness born of June, 
What a wonder fancy weaves, 
In the shady woodland places, 
Where the toneless sylvan tune 

Pipes forever to a magic, 
Neither sad, nor sweet, nor tragic, 
Neither gay, nor light, nor airy, 

Just the phantom of a faery 

Singing in a summer swoon 

To the echo of a melody, 

Called June, June, June. 


The second source of stanzaic pleasure 
springs from the simplicity or complexity 
of the rhyme pattern. Sound concurrences 
may answer each other in consecutive lines 
or with regular alternation: 


I cannot hide that some have striven, 
Achieving calm, to whom was given 
The joy that mixes man with Heaven; 


Who, rowing hard against the stream, 

Saw distant gates of Eden gleam, 

And did not dream it was a dream. 
Tennyson, The Two Voices. 


She walks in beauty, like the night 
Of cloudless climes and starry skies; 

And all that’s best of dark and bright 
Meet in her aspect and her eyes: 

Thus mellow’d to that tender light 
Which heaven to gaudy day denies. 


And on that check, and o’er that brow, 
So soft, so calm, yet eloquent, 
The smiles that win, the tints that glow, 
But tell of days in goodness spent, 
A mind at peace with all below, 
A heart whose love is innocent. 
Byron, She Walks in Beauty. 


Such obvious rhyme schemes beget a sim- 
plicity of stanzaic structure that makes 
little demand upon the hearer’s sense of 
form. Where answering sounds occur at 
distances which necessitate the hearer’s 
listening for them with conscious effort, the 
poetic form is not likely to be so popular: 


Bow down, dear Land, for thou hast found release! 
Thy God, in these distempered days, 
Hath taught thee the sure wisdom of His ways, 
And through thine enemies hath wrought thy 
peace! 
Bow down in prayer and praise! 
No poorest in thy borders but may now 
Lift to the juster skies a man’s enfranchised brow. 
O Beautiful! my Country! ours once more, 
Smoothing thy gold of war-dishevelled hair 
O’er such sweet brows as never other wore, 
And letting thy set lips, 
Freed from wrath’s pale eclipse, 
The rosy edges of their smile lay bare, 
What words divine of lover or of poet 
Could tell our love and make thee know it, 


Among the Nations bright beyond compare? 

What were our lives without thee? 

What all our lives to save thee? 

We reck not what we gave thee; 

We will not dare to doubt thee, 

But ask whatever else, and we will dare! 

Lowell, Harvard Commemoration Ode. 
English verse, however, has tended to 
prefer simpler rhyme schemes and to avoid 
the complicated rhymes cultivated by French 
and Italian poets. 

Satisfaction of stanzaic structure, fur- 
thermore, grows out of its relation to the 
principle of unity in variety. Every stanza 
form naturally presupposes a unity in the 
harmonic combination of lines, and a 
variety in the nature and distribution of 
the sounds on which that combination is 
founded. In simpler and more elemental 
types of stanza, the element of unity is 
stressed and that of variety discarded; in 
highly artificialized stanzaic patterns, the 
reverse is true. Observe in the following 
Spenserian stanza how both elements are 
faithfully considered : 

I stood in Venice, on the Bridge of Sighs; 

A palace and a prison on each hand: 

I saw from out the wave her structure rise 

As from the stroke of the enchanter’s wand; 

A thousand years their cloudy wings expand 

Around me, and a dying glory smiles 

O’er the far times, when many a land 

Looked to the winged Lion’s marble piles, 

Where Venice sate in state, throned on her hun- 
dred isles. 

—Byron, Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage. 

Finally, to achieve its most salient effect, 
the stanza must preserve a correspondence 
of rhetorical with metrical structure. 
Ideally, the unit of thought and the unit of 
expression should be identical. This unity 
of inner meaning and outward form must 
be a vital concern of the true poet. He 
always selects only that medium which 
lends itself to the inevitable expression of 
the poetic material in hand. Indeed, stan- 
zas, like rhythms, can be made an integral 
part of the poet’s feeling. Just as word 
rhythm and emotional rhythm fuse in an 
organic unity, so should stanzaic structure 
and thought structure merge in a higher 
synthesis of form and spirit. Viewed in 
this light, the stanza becomes an inner 
working of the poet’s art. 

With the possible combinations of meters 
and rhymes practically unlimited, it becomes 
an easy matter to improvise original 
stanzaic patterns. A new form, however, 
that is merely ingenious or intricate, but 
without a definite unity in variety, and 
without an obvious raison d’étre in connec- 
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tion with the subject matter of the poem of 
which it is the medium—such a form is the 
product of a word-juggler, not an artist. 
But it is not to be denied that often a skil- 
fully devised stanza echoes the poet’s 
thought and furnishes the inevitable music 
for his emotion, as in Shelley’s Lament: 


O World! O life! O time! 
On whose last steps I climb, 
Trembling at that where I had stood before,— 
When will return the glory of your prime? 
No more—oh never more! 


Out of the day and night 
A joy has taken flight; 
Fresh Spring, and Summer, and Winter hoar, 
Move my faint heart with grief,—but with delight 
No more—oh never more! 


Poetic art finds no happier employment 
than in the creation of a noble form for a 
noble sentiment, thus achieving for poetry 
the highest of all virtues—a beautiful body 
shining with a beautiful soul. 

(To be continued.) 





WANTED: WRITERS 
By Wuitney F. BicGers. 

Fr HEN first I conceived the idea for 
this little article I decided to clamp 
down the capital lever on my old typewriter 
and have at least the first five lines in cap- 
itals. After I had mulled over the thing 
for a week I compromised upon capitals for 
the title only. The idea came from a letter 
from an editor of a well-known mail order 
trade magazine. ‘For the love of Mike,’ 
he wrote, ‘send me something. We can 
hardly get enough stuff to fill our pages.’ 
I sent him an article, and in the meantime 
I wrote to several other mail-order editors. 
The answer was invariably the same: “We 
need more material.’ To satisfy another 
desire I wrote to several fiction editors. 
‘If you could see the stuff piled here on 
my desk,’ wrote one, ‘you wouldn’t wonder 
at the padded cells being monopolized by 
fiction editors ..... Out of a possible 
hundred manuscripts we find one that fits 
our needs.’ So now we come down to the 
point of this article. Why don’t more writ- 
ers investigate the mail-order trade publi- 
cations? In my experience as editor and 
contributor to the mail-order magazines I 
have found it to be a fact that compara- 
tively few writers have investigated this 
market—cognizant with the fact that it is 

one of the oldest trade-publishing fields. 
“Contrary to the opinion of some, mail- 


order editors do not require style or literary 
genius. The only requirements are brevity 
and practicability. Long-winded embellish- 
ments and such stuff have no place in the 
literary field as a whole. Practicable and 
common-sense ideas, boiled down, are al- 
ways in demand. Schemes and plans that 
can be adjusted to fit the mail-order man’s 
needs are equally receptive. Little stories 
of business success, told in a brief, readable 
manner, biographies of successful business 
men, photos, new ways to make money, 
advertising, cartoons, unique advertising 
stunts, how to write better sales literature, 
postage and time saving hints are just a 
few subjects that interest a mail-order 
editor. 

“In fact, anything that comes within the 
radius of selling by mail. 

“In a recent issue of one of our writers’ 
magazines a contributor tells us that nine 
amateur fiction writers out of ten will throw 
up their hands in horror if it is mentioned 
that they might do some other writing be- 
sides fiction. I agree with Robert Louis 
Stevenson in that fiction has a bigger and 
more positive appeal than any other kind 
of writing. There is something about fiction 
writing that clutches onto every fibre of 
our being and clings. But when all is said 
and done, there is no phase vf writing that 
better develops one’s style and broadens 
the technical vision than writing for the 
trade magazines. And I hasten to assure 
any ambitious writer that mail-order edi- 
tors will give his work a cordial and pains- 
taking reception.” 





ANOTHER AUTHOR WHO WON 
SUCCESS AFTER HARD WORK 


Francis Lynde is another example of 
“When a Man Comes to Himself,” the title 
of an excellent little book which ex-Presi- 
dent Wilson wrote for young men some 
years ago. 

He was born at Lewiston, N. Y., in 1856, 
went to Denver as a young man, got him a 
job on a railroad, married a nice young 
woman and sailed along in obscurity until 
he was thirty-seven years old. 

The he woke up and took his pen in hand. 
What he had to say didn’t stir the nation 
appreciably during the first five years. In 
1898 he wrote three novels within 12 
months, each one of which was a ten-strike. 
After that it was easy. 
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| AN OPPORTUNITY FOR THE WRITER 
d WITH TRAINING IN HISTORY 2 
: Marie Dickoré | 
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PROFITABLE field for the writer 

who has had some training in history, 
or who can get the accurate facts of local 
history, is to assist in the preparing of ad- 
vertising material for banks. In several of 
the larger cities, for instance, Buffalo, Min- 
neapolis and St. Louis, the large banks are 
capitalizing the interest they can arouse in 
their institution through the medium of 
local history. 


The right kind of material for a series of 
advertisements based on such facts in local 
history as can be tied up with the business 
of the bank, is very difficult to obtain and 
should be as accurate as if for a paper in 
the American Historical Review. 


Correspondence with the advertising 
managers of these banks brought the infor- 
mation that historic facts of the nature that 
can be profitably used by a banking institu- 
tion are at times impossible to obtain unless 
the services of some person trained in his- 
torical research, or at least well versed in 
local history, is arranged for. The au- 
thority must be absolutely correct in order 
to avoid any pitfalls such as were incurred 
by a bank which used a book on local his- 
tory inaccurately told. One advertising 
manager wrote that he spent days and 
weeks in various historical libraries in his 
state and in interviewing pioneer residents 
of his city before he acquired a sufficiently 
large working basis for his series of 
twenty-four advertisements. 

Sinee facts of local history, usable in the 
work:of a bank advertising man, are not 
only. incredibly intangible and vexatious to 
whip into the right line, but must have the 
right business slant, it is advisable to make 
a definite study of the advertising material 
of-your banks as found in the newspapers. 
After you have some conception of the 
bank’s point of view, visit the advertising 
manager and talk the situation over with 
him to ascertain what material will be of 
assistance to him. 
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Perhaps the bank is in a large city and 
has a number of branches. For such, a 
campaign can be planned playing up the 
history of the community served by each 
branch, thus creating the spirit of friendly 
neighborliness which causes the customer 
to feel that “this is my bank.” 


Watch anniversaries—of the opening of 
the bank, of a branch or department, or of 
the city, county or state. For such an occa- 
sion there is a wealth of material, including 
pictures, to be gathered—and here the 
advertising manager is only too glad to pay 
some trained person to find the facts for 
his copy. Few banks which are over 
twenty-five years old have any available 
historical material at hand. Up to a few 
years ago a bank did little or no advertising, 
no clipping books were kept, hence there is 
nothing to work on except newspaper files 
and local magazine articles noting the 
growth of the particular bank as a part of 
the civic and business development of the 
community. All such material must be 
worked over with the bank’s policy definitely 
in view, as there are particular phases of 
this which only the experienced banker can 
point out to the free lance. 


As banking institutions are coming to the 
front more and more with their advertising, 
it will pay you to visit the advertising man- 
ager of your largest banks, get his view- 
point and decide what historical material 
will be salable. Remember that you must 
guarantee the facts you bring him to be 
absolutely correct; each incident must be 
capable of being tied up with some phase of 
banking; there must be a punch in it; and, 
above all other features, there must be 
human interest. A good advertisement 
should not be over one hundred and eighty 
words in length, should carry a definite 
message to the readers and should be dis- 
tinctive of that particular bank’s policy and 
service to the community. 
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The fact that one hundred and seventy- 
one colleges and universities in this coun- 
try today offer courses in journalism, an 
increase of eighty-seven in the past four 
years, is quite significant. 

To those interested, it indicates at once 
the passing of the old belief, that the news- 
paper game could be learned 
only by close proximity to 
the presses. True, like the 
graduate in any other pro- 
fession, the young journalist must have a 
certain amount of practical experience, but 
his training soon asserts itself and his ad- 
vancement is marked by a speed and regu- 
larity uncommon to that of the untrained 
beginner. 

The teaching of journalism in so many 
schools is having a marked effect upon the 
profession itself, also. Fewer young news- 
paper men and women are using newspaper 
work as a stepping-stone to some other 
career. The graduates have been taught to 
look upon the work as a career, and in- 
stead of seeking to step over it to some- 
thing else, they are seeking to better the 
profession and make it more worth while. 

To writers in general, this change should 
indicate but one thing; namely, the value 
of study in preparation for their chosen 


Teaching 


Journalism. 


career. A great many cannot enter a uni- 
versity or college, but everyone can make 
the most of the many text books at. hand, 
and the opportunities. for self-help that sur- 
round them. 





There is probably no better example of 
the truth of the old adage to be found, 
than in the career of Edna Ferber. The 
idea that authors are made by chance re- 
ceives a solid jolt, and the young writer 
who can seemingly see nothing but gloom 
ahead can find much encouragement in a 
recital of her experiences. 

Starting as a reporter in Appleton, Wis., 
she later pursued her 
newspaper career in Mil- 
waukee, and finally in 
Chicago. At this time a 
number of short stories, appearing in vari- 
ous magazines over her signature, began to 
attract attention. There was a realism, a 
vividness of portrayal in her stories that 
gripped the reader and held him to the end. 
Miss Ferber had acquired the power of 
making her characters real—human beings 
and she has acquired this power through 
hard work, study, and perseverance in the 
face of odds. 


To describe Miss Ferber’s further suc- 
cesses is unnecessary. Success is assured 
to anyone who has acquired the power that 
Miss Ferber’s stories revealed, through 
hard and continuous effort as she had ac- 
quired it. 

Success in the writing profession is not 
a gift of the God of Chance. It comes only 
through work and study, just as in any 
other profession. In the manufacturing 
world, the manufactufer does not expect 
to sell a partly perfected machine. True, 
he spends hours and weeks and sometimes 
years in experiment, seeking to produce a 
perfect product. All this time is worth 
money and should be compensated; but he 
does not put his machine upon the market 
until it is ready—until he is sure that it 
will stand upon its merits and withstand 
competition. 

And so in writing—the writer is the 
manufacturer. As a beginner he is experi- 
menting—seeking to perfect his product; 
he is building for a future when his out- 
put—his stories or what not—will stand 
upon their merit and will withstand com- 
petition when placed in the hands of the 
editor. 


Where There’s 
a Will. 
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SANCTUM TALKS No. 5 


A series of articles on Short Story Writing, intended as 
a guide for those who want to know more about this 
wa interesting and profitable phase of the writing profession. 


By James Knapp Reeve 
Foundcr and Former Editor of The Editor Magazine. 
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ECENTLY a correspondent wrote me 
somewhat as follows: 

“Must a new writer, in order to gain 
acceptance for his work, produce stories 
of the very first quality? Editors send 
back manuscripts without comment, or with 
a printed rejection form, from which the 
writer learns nothing about the reasons 
which have prevented acceptance. He can 
decide only that his work is not sufficiently 
good. Should not editors, when consider- 
ing the work of new writers, be prepared 
to accept that which is not of the highest 
literary standard? If they do not, how is 
a writer to get a start? In other lines of 
work a beginner receives pay for his efforts 
even while he is learning. Should not the 
same apply to the writer?” 

Now, this correspondent was absolutely 
sincere in his viewpoint, and his letter does 
not differ greatly from many others that 
have come under my observation. The 
formal rejection slip is a great stumbling 
block to many beginning writers. It seems 
impossible for them to understand why an 
editor cannot give the reason for refusing 
a manuscript. 

Perhaps the explanation can be entirely 
clear only to one who has been in the edi- 
torial chair. Possibly fifty or one hundred 
manuscripts burden the daily mail. Some 
of these are of a character not at all suited 
to that individual publication; these reveal 
themselves at a glance; others are of a 
quality that will not warrant publication at 
all, in the form in which submitted; it is 
no part of an editor’s work to correct or 
rewrite the manuscripts that come to him. 
It is to be supposed that when the crafts- 
man, (the writer) offers his work for sale 
he has something that is completed and 
ready for the market. Half finished goods 
are not usually offered for sale. 

The manuscripts that come within the 
two classes above named have no especial 
interest for that editor; they have come to 
him without solicitation and he places them 


ft 
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in the return envelope with the courteous 
statement that they do not meet his re- 
quirements. 

After these are weeded out from the 
mail the manuscripts of another sort claim 
his attention; these are. the ones which 
show, from a more or less rapid reading, 
that they contain something of good. Fur- 
ther examination reveals that some are ac- 
ceptable as they stand; others, in the edi- 
tor’s opinion, could be made acceptable by 
certain changes or revisions easily discerned 
by the editorial eye. 

Certain ones among these the editor 
would really like to have, if certain that 
the changes could be made in accordance 
with the method he so easily visualizes. 
Right there comes a situation that is difficult 
for many conscientious editors; if the 
manuscript is returned with only the formal 
rejection slip, it may discourage the writer 
who, with a little direction or instruction, 
could accomplish something worth while. 
It may be the means even of consigning to 
the waste basket something that is really 
worth saving. But, if the editor under- 
takes to give the author a suggestion as 
to the manner in which the story might be 
made to meet the needs of his publication, 
he takes the serious risk of letting himself 
in for considerable correspondence (for 
which he has not the time) and perhaps 
into a false position with the author, as 
follows: 

If the editor makes a suggestion for 
change in plot, characterization, climax, or 
other detail, and intimates that with such 
change the story might be acceptable, the 
author will be apt to take for granted that, 
if he makes such revision, it will be accept- 
able. But the mind of the writer may not 
travel exactly with that of the editor; the 
change or development may not be just 
that which the editor has seen as desirable. 
Thus, when the story comes again to the 
latter’s desk, it does not quite meet his 
views and he is compelled to send it back 
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a second time. No matter what explana- 
tion he may make, the writer is apt to feel 
that he has not been fairly treated—and the 
editor has added one to the number of 
those who think that the new writer has 
no chance. 

Notwithstanding the danger of misunder- 
standings as above, there are many editors 
who risk such suggestions ; and many more 
who, seeing a story of promise, will add 
a few kindly words to the rejection slip, 
stating that they would like to see other 
work from the writer, or even indicating 
that the manuscript, while not quite suited 
to their particular needs, should be offered 
to other publications. 

Now let us take up another part of my 
correspondent’s letter—that new writers 
should be regarded so leniently that per- 
fectly finished work will not be required 
from them; and that in other crafts or 
occupations student workmen are paid 
somewhat for their labors. 

As to the first part of this proposition: 
an editor’s job depends upon the success 
with which he edits his magazine; that is, 
he must get for his pages the best work 
that he can that is in line with the policy 
of the publication, the work that will best 
please and satisfy his readers, and by its 
excellence continually draw new readers. 
The reader has no particular interest in the 
writer. He is not going to excuse a poorly 
constructed story because it is the work 
of a beginning writer whom the editor 
wishes to encourage. The reader, like the 
editor, welcomes the new writer who has 
something worth while; but not the one 
who too clearly writes himself down as an 
amateur. 

As to the second part, it is true that a 
beginner, or apprentice worker in many 
crafts receives some compensation while he 
is yet an apprentice; but in such cases his 
labor produces something of material value. 
The experimental work of a writer is of 
absolutely no value to any one but him- 
self. The work that he does, the stories 
that he writes and destroys and writes 
again, are his school. To a great extent 
he is his own teacher; the exercises over 
which he labors are for his own benefit. 
Why should he be paid for such, more than 
the student in the seminary or college should 
be paid for his time that he is devoting 
to his ewn education? 

I have given a good deal of space to the 
questions brought up by my correspondent, 
as I have found during a long experience 


that these really are stumbling blocks to 
many writers. But to my mind the eluci- 
dation is perfectly clear, and if writers will 
look at it from the commonsense viewpoint, 
I believe these things will trouble them no 
more. 

And while I am talking about stumbling 
blocks, let us consider seriously this entire 
question of the chance for new writers: 
It seems to be a firm conviction with a vast 
number of these, that their work does not 
have proper consideration because their 
names are unknown. .They think that edi- 
tors will take by preference material signed 
by a famous name, even if not so good as 
that of the unknown writer, and use that 
of the latter only when compelled to have 
other material to fill their pages ; some even 
go so far as to voice the opinion that the 
unknown writer has no chance at all. 

There are two or three clearly apparent 
reasons why the above is a mistaken view- 
point. All magazines are conducted with 
due regard to the financial balance sheet ; 
it is an editor’s duty to help the owners 
earn a profit from the publication. If he 
buys wholly the material of well-known 
writers the expense of producing the maga- 
zine is vastly increased. It is true that the 
famous names help to sell the magazine, 
but an editor cannot afford to fill up with 
these alone. He is all the time seeking for 
new writers, both because they do not com- 
mand the price for their work that he must 
pay to others, and because he really wants 
new work, new blood, new interest, coming 
continually into his publication. 

None knows so well as the editor that he 
cannot depend forever upon these. same 
famous names. Writers sometimes — lose 
their vogue; sometimes they die. 

Today I cannot take up a current maga- 
zine without seeing the work of some writ- 
er whom I knew ten or fifteen or twenty 
years ago as the veriest of tyros and be- 
ginners. Some of them, whose work is 
gladly welcomed now both by editors and 
readers, traveled a hard road, one filled 
with discouragements and rejection, slips. 
And of the writers who were famous when 
these began, hardly one appears today. 

I wonder if any of the readers of THE 
WRITER’S DIGEST have noted ~ the 
custom that now obtains among many peri- 
odicals of giving a list, with some brief 
comment, of the contributors who appear 
in each number? This is usually a para- 
graph stating who they are, what they have 
done in other walks of life and, if any, 
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what their previous literary work has been. 
There is no part of the magazine that I 
read with so much interest as these little 
talks about their contributors, for it affords 
me absolute evidence each month that 
countless new writers are coming into their 
own. 

Not infrequently these comments reveal 
a first entry into print—and not infre- 
quently this entry is made through the 
pages of some publication of the highest 
literary excellence. 

Another point for the consideration of 
the young writer is that never in the his- 
tory of literature in America was there so 
wide and open a field for him as exists 
today. Periodicals of general literature are 


VOUT 


increasing in number and scope. Recently 
I have been particularly interested to note 
the extent to which class and trade pub- 
lications, and even house organs, are using 
short fiction. If a story touches even re- 
motely some business or trade or manu- 
facture or profession, if it brings out some- 
thing of especial and peculiar interest to 
the people interested in such lines of indus- 
try or accomplishment, it is pretty certain 
that a special journal somewhere wants the 
story. Some of these I have found will pay 
as well for such work as do the ordinary 
popular magazines. It is a field worth 
cultivating. 

Note: Another of Mr. Reeve’s interest- 
ing articles will appear soon. 
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OF THE PUZZLERS 


Answers by Harry V. Martin. 


i SA questions is a human char- 
+-& acteristic that develops at a very early 
stage and lasts, in most cases, until the 
very end. Although it at times becomes 
bothersome—even to the degree of distrac- 
tion—it nevertheless, is looked upon as a 
sure sign of normalcy. How often have 
you heard the exclamation, “That young- 
ster is alright—just hear the questions he 
can ask?” 

And later in life the judicious asking of 
questions is still a good sign. It indicates 
to the observer—that the inquisitor is seek- 
ing knowledge ; that he will be a man worth 
watching; that when the opportunity for 
promotion arrives, he will be prepared 
for it. 

In the newspaper game, and especially in 
the reportorial branch, the asking of ques- 
tions is a necessary qualification. The fact 
that it is a confirmed habit with those of 
experience and that the beginner knows 
that he must cultivate the knack, accounts, 
no doubt, for the many questions that reach 
us from those interested in the newswrit- 
ing side of the profession. 

So many of these questions have been 
“fired” at us in the past few months—that 
instead of a general article for this month, 


we have asked Harry Martin to answer 
some of these questions for you. Of course, 
we cannot begin to print all of the questions 
at one time, but we are planning to cover 
the field of newswriting in a thorough man- 
ner during the next few months. 

Is newspaper work good training for 
authorship? 

Most of our modern novelists, play- 
wrights, photoplaywrights and short-story 
writers have been newspapermen and 
women. 

What is the prevailing style of American 
literature? 

Journalistic. Showing the direct influ- 
ence of newspaper training on the writers 
of today. 

Name some who have been newspaper 
workers? 

William Dean Howells, David Graham 
Phillips, Stephen Crane, Frank Norris, 
Rupert Hughes, Irvin S. Cobb, Lafcadio 
Hearne, Edgar Allen Poe, O. Henry, Fanny 
Hurst, Edna Ferber, George Ade, Ring 
W. Lardner, H. C. Witwer, James Whit- 
comb Riley, Eugene Field, Theodore 
Dreiser. 

Tell me how I may obtain a newspaper 
position? 
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By making application to the city edi- 
tor, if you desire to be a reporter, or to 
the managing editor, if you wish a place 
of another character. 

What is the usual pay of a reporter? 

That depends on the town. In an aver- 
age American city of several hundred thou- 
sand population an experienced reporter re- 
ceives from $35.00 to $50.00 a week. In 
New York a “star” reporter will get $150.00 
a week. A beginner, or “cub” is lucky to 
get $15.00. 

Suppose there is no opening as a re- 
porter? 

If you are very young, why not take a 
job as a copy boy? 

What does a copy boy do? 

Carries the stories which have been writ- 
ten and edited, from the editorial room to 
the composing room, where the printers set 
the matter in type. 

What is the pay of a copy boy? 

About $8.00 to $12.00 a week. 

Has a copy boy a future? 

Many copy boys become reporters. Be- 
ing in a newspaper office, a bright copy boy 
will soon learn how to get and write a 
story. Next he becomes a reporter or is 
graduated to the copy-reading desk. 

Do all reporters have to be good writers? 

They do not. Indeed, certain papers have 
reporters called “scouts,” who have never 
written a story and couldn’t if they had too. 
But they are expert in the art of knowing 
a story and collecting facts. They telephone 
their information to the rewrite man, who 
manufactures it into a story. 

What is a “nose for news?” 

The ability, not only to know what’s a 
story, but to be on the spot and at the time 
the story “breaks.” 

Is it true that newspaper reporters “fake” 
many stories? 

This is a lie. The fact is that a news- 
paper reporter, if he is a good one, will 
go out of his way and spend much time, 
in order to get his information correct. The 
warning sign “Accuracy,” emblazoned on 
the walls of many editorial rooms, inspires 
him to verify the dangerous details of a 
story, not only to avoid a libel suit, but to 
keep from ruining someone’s good name. 
Newspapers often print untruths, in the 
rush of hurrying to press, or because some 
supposed friend has misled them with false 
statements, but it is surprising to think of 
the thousands of “tips” emanating from idle 
gossip, that are run to the ground each day 








by reporters throughout the United States, 
and proved to be “plain bunk.” News- 
papers are a darned sight more accurate 
than the usual run of persons who criticize 
them. 

Can a newspaper be sued for libel, if it 
retracts an article? 

Oh, yes; but the plaintiff’s chances of 
collecting are extremely limited. The law 
says it must be shown that there was mali- 
cious intent to injure the plaintiff’s char- 
acter, when the story was printed. 

If a news association sends out a libelous 
story, what recourse has the injured party? 

Suit may be filed, not only against the 
news association, but every newspaper re- 
ceiving its service, which printed the libelous 
statement. 

In the usual news story what should be 
told in the very first paragraph? 

What happened—where it happened— 
when it happened. 

Must this rule be followed in all stories? 

A feature story is exempt from this pro- 
vision. You may start it by observing: 
“Tt’s funny how things do turn out!” 

IVhat is the reason for the assertion that 
the whole story must be told in the first 
hundred words? 

The reason for this is that, if the story 
has to be cut down, the work of the copy- 
reader may be expedited, if he is able to 
“blue pencil” all but the first hundred 
words. Naturally, this is much quicker 
than taking out a few words or paragraphs 
at a time. 

Why does a story have to be cut? 

It may be that there are more advertise- 
ments in the paper than were expected and, 
in addition, an unusually large quantity of 
news. The world knows that the advertise- 
ments will not be cut; therefore the news 
must suffer, for, necessary as it is, news 
isn’t as important as advertising, financially 
speaking. 

Do reporters walk around the street look- 
ing for news, and “just happen” to run 
across it? 

No. The most important news sources, 
such as police headquarters and district sta- 
tions, the morgue, courthouse, city hall, fed- 
eral building and hotels are “covered” by 
route men, each of whom has a particular 
“beat” to patrol. Most news comes through 
these channels. Then there are general as- 
signment men and women who are detailed 
to get certain stories which have been 
“tipped off” to the city editor. 
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GETTING DISCOURAGED 
By Lee Ice 


(= great downfall of many amateur 
song writers is that they become dis- 
couraged too easily. The first step they 
seem to take is to step up to the door of 
the fake studios and knock. Of course, 
they are admitted. Then, when they real- 
ize their dreams did not come true, they 
begin to get discouraged and drop out ior 
a while. A little later they will make a 
new attempt with some other fake studio 
and the consequence is they get discouraged 
again. They drop out of sight again. They 
keep doing this until eventually they are 
down and out for good. 

Why do they get discouraged? Be- 
cause the fakers hand out the bunk that 
song writing is an easy road to wealth and 
fame. These amateurs never had any ex- 
perience along this line, and naturally they 
think they can write a song. Why should 
they think it? If one wishes to become a 
bookkeeper, a stenographer, a lawyer, a 
doctor, or any kind of occupation they have 
to make preparation first~ Song writing is 
an occupation and it does not sound rea- 
sonable that one can become a successful 
song writer without first making prepara- 
tion. However, the beginner’ believes it. 
The fakers hand it to them. 

An amateur song writer has a chance to 
originate a real hit idea for a song, but 
without experience they cannot develop that 
idea and make a first-class song out of it. 
That takes experience. A professional writ- 
er can take almost any idea and make a 
good song out of it. That is, of course, if 
the idea isn’t already worn out. 

A good many writers are too careless 
with their work. They send out their manu- 
scripts in poor shape. Some of them are 
unreadable. Then when they are returned 
that writer is discouraged. Listen! Every 
time a publisher returns your manuscript 
there is some reason for his doing so. He 
is in the publishing business. He has to 
have songs to publish. What does it mat- 
ter to him whether it is your song or 
whether it belongs to someone else across 


the continent, so it is a good song. He has 
to pay the royalties just the same. 

Here are two writers. One is striving 
to turn out only perfect work. He keeps 
working, sleeves rolled up. When a manu- 
script is returned to him he smiles and says 
“something wrong.” Then he reads over 
that manuscript with a critical eye. Maybe 
he sees where he can substitute a different 
word that would improve it wonderfully. 
He sends the manuscript out again. He 
is fully convinced in his mind that some- 
day that song will be published. He keeps 
it going all the time, until finally it reaches 
a publisher just at the right time, it’s just 
what the publisher wants and it is accepted. 

The other writer. What’s he doing? 
When a manuscript is ready to send out 
how does it look. Not very good. But 
what does that writer care just so he gets 
the money out of it. Maybe that writer 
fails to inclose return postage. He doesn’t 
care, “let the publisher pay its way,” says 
he. “They ought to be glad to do that, 
just in order to get to read such songs as 
I turn out. I'll get an offer for it. It'll 
bring me in a batch of dough, then [ll 
take a vacation. Quit work when I get 
my royalty from that song.” But while he 
is dreaming what to do with all his money 
back comes mister manuscript. Then he 
has a duck fit, as the saying is. “No, I'll 
never send that publisher another song. He 
doesn’t know a good song when he sees it.” 

Which one of these writers do you think 
will make the greatest impression in the 
music world? I think the one that is really 
interested in the work he is doing will be 
the one that will get there. ’Tis often said 
that you can’t write a hit song if you are 
thinking of the money it’ll bring you. You 
must cast aside every thought except that 
of writing a hit. You really must want to 
write a hit with all your might, before you 
can ever do it. 

There are brighter hopes fof the new 
writer today than ever before. Publishers 
have at last awakened to the fact that their 
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staff cannot produce all hit songs. About 
one out of ten is a hit. But the trouble 
with a staff it seems is that they do not 
turn out the most original material in the 
world. It is generally copied or patterned 
after some other song. Once a song makes 
a hit, seems all the staff writers try to 
copy it, yet make it different. In regard 
to this, Mr. F. A. Forster, the great pub- 
lisher said: 

“Publishers fall over one another paper- 
ing the world with drags and drones, and 
steal one another’s tunes and titles. Sud- 
denly their warehouses are full of that bunk 
and the public is tired of it, when along 
comes a rube from Tank Corners, Okla., 
with a fox trot that makes such a hit that 
it offsets the money lost on the songs pro- 
duced by the recognized hit makers.” 

There you are. There’s one publisher 
willing to accept outside numbers if they 
are good and can measure up to his style 
of publications. The New York Clipper 
under date of November 16th tells one 
anent the Triangle Music Company accept- 
ing three outside numbers in two weeks. 
Does this show any reason to get discour- 
aged. It is encouragement to see these pub- 
lishers waking up to the fact that good 
songs are produced by free lance writers as 
well as professionals. 

The great fault is our inability to write 
hits. If we could write a hit every pop, 
then any publisher in the country would 
be willing to accept our songs. Fact is, 
they’d all have representatives at our door 
waiting to hand us a contract. You've read 
that little story that, if a man could make 
better mouse traps that anybody else in the 
world, even if he lived in a wilderness the 
world would make a beaten path to his door. 
Same with a song writer. If you can write 
better songs than anybody else, the pub- 
lishers will be glad to send representatives 
to hunt you up. 

A good many writers of today are like 
the great writer of days gone by. You’ve 
read about that writer cutting a hole in the 
bottom of the door for the cat to come in; 
and then cutting a smaller one for the kit- 
ten. That writer was thinking of some- 
thing else and didn’t realize what he was 
doing. Let’s get our thoughts on our work 
and work. 

A Chicago publisher accepted twelve 
songs all at one time a few weeks ago, 
and all from one writer. Was it luck for 
that writer? No. That writer has been 
working for ten years making preparation, 





and like “Honest Abe,” his chance had 
come. He was ready for it. He may now 
be called a staff writer for that publisher. 


With the Song Editor 


If you have a question for The Song Editor, please ob- 
serve the following rules: 

Address all inquiries to The Song Editor, care Tue 
Writer’s Dicest, Butler Building, Cincinnati, "Ohio. 

If you wish a personal answer enclose a self-addressed 
stamped envelope. Inquiries not accompanied by return 
postage will be answered through these ¢ columns only. 











Beatrice S., Stone City, Colo—Undoubtedly the 
song you mention is a so-called “war song” and 
as such would possess very little appeal at this 
time. In all probability twenty-five dollars spent 
on the number would result in a total loss, and 
I would advise you to suspend further negotiations 
with your printers. (Note reply to Phebe S.) 

Phebe S., Thomas, Okla—Song poems are a 
drug on the market and unless accompanied with 
a musical setting seldom find favor with real music 
houses. No, honest-to-goodness music publishers 
do not advertise for song poems. Neither do they 
ask financial assistance from authors. I would 
suggest that you get in touch with a competent 
composer and have your most striking lyric set 
to music. Then submit to a list of active pub- 
lishers. The list published in the October issue 
of THe Wrirter’s Dicest are thoroughly reli- 
able. 

T. R. B., Brainerd, Minn.—Unfortunately I am 
unable to refer you to a representative music pub- 
lisher that will set your words to music and pub- 
lish on a royalty basis. Reputable publishers 
are interested only in the complete song, words 
and music, but once in a blue moon a publisher 
happens on a set of words that so appeal to him 
that he negotiates for its purchase and subse- 
quently issues as a song, or, if the author does 
not wish to sell outright, arranges to publish 
under the royalty plan. 

L. C. F., Quebec, Can.—No, I would not advise 
you to entertain any sort of “pay for publishing” 
plan regardless of the amount of royalty offered. 
Too often propositions of this sort emanate from 
unresponsible parties, and divested of all the “glit- 
tering golden” promises their contracts inculcate, 
the main object is to “sell you” a cheaply printed 
edition of your song. Seven cents is an unduly 
high rate of royalty, one that responsible pub- 
lishers with unlimited capital cannot afford to pay. 


F. L., Worcester, N. Y.—We very much regret 
to advise that the book you desire has been taken 
off, and we are unable to supply it. Concerns that 
manufacture Christmas cards and the like are 
generally in the market for original short verses. 
If accompanied with suitable illustrations, your 
work may find a ready sale. 


L. F., Bishop, Cal—I am very much afraid that 
you will be unable to reclaim the money advanced 
the concern. Their contract permits very little 
representation to the author, but nevertheless 
your signature thereon duly attests your accept- 
ance of the terms outlined and, inasmuch as they 
have done exactly as agreed, you have no basis 
for action. Had the contract contained a clause 
relating to an “immediate refund of all money 
in case of dissatisfaction,” you might, in view of 




















your present dissatisfaction, have been able to 
compel the return of your expenditure. 

V. E. L., Brunswich, Iowa.—No, it is unneces- 
sary to have your song number copyrighted before 
submission to publishers. For some reason, bona 
fide publishers seem to object to previously copy- 
righted songs, possibly because of the trouble 
in having the numbers re-assigned in case of ac- 
ceptance. To all intents and purposes, writers 
might just as well avoid the nuisance of securing 
a copyright, as well as save the dollar, for, in 
the average writer’s case, it is more a detriment 
than an asset. To the best of my knowledge there 
are no song brokers in the country. You don’t 
need one. Secure a list of responsible publishers 
and submit your manuscripts to them, always 
enclosing stamped, addressed return envelope, of 
course. 

D. L., Devillson, N. Dak=-None of the concerns 
you mention are representstive music publishers. 
That is, they do not publizh and sell sheet music 
on a large scale, being more particularly pub- 
lishers of songs by amateur writers. And this, 
of course, means that they are more concerned 
with the publication end than with the selling end. 
Representative publishers do not offer to set 
music to your words, secure copyright in your 
name, and supply several hundred copies for the 
author’s use, 

R. T., Bruce, Mo.—No, fifteen dollars is not a 
high price to pay for a musical setting. Some 
composers will do the work cheaper, of course, 
but others will demand still more. The scale will 
run from ten to thirty dollars and a really high- 
class composer is worth it. If you only pay three 
dollars for a setting, that’s about what you get— 
three dollars’ worth. 

J. S., Brooklyn, N. Y—Have your song put in 
manuscript form and submit to the various pub- 
lishers in your vicinity. If the number contains 
exceptional merit they are certain to be interested, 
and in case of publication by any responsible pub- 
lisher the author’s name is sure to be on the 
published copy. However, you must bear in mind 
that large publishers employ competent songwrit- 
ing staffs solely to prepare song material, and they 
are apt to be but slightly concerned with song 
numbers that are just average. The average staff 
~~ can turn out ordinary songs by the yard. 

Turner, N. Dak.—It is generally the bet- 
wie as to accept a royalty contract, for an un- 
tried song will not bring a very high bid ordi- 
narily. Professional songwriters are inclined to 
gamble with the publisher, for in case the song 
becomes a hit they are then in a position to 
realize very substantial profits from roll, record 
and sheet music: royalties, whereas an outright 
sale limits any further participation in the earn- 
ings of the song. 

U. J., Detroit, Mich—No, all composers who 
write music do not submit contracts. A “contract” 
is universally accepted as a sacred instrument, and 
many composers employ them to strengthen their 
position with persons who do not realize that 
they sometimes are non-effective. That said con- 
tracts generall contain clauses relating to the sure 
publication of the song providing the “party of 
the first part” sets the music furthermore en- 
hances the position of the composer. It is 
startlingly strange that more writers do not see 
the connection between the composer who is ab- 
solutely certain of securing publication, and the 
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“publisher.” What more simple a method of dis- 
charging the obligation than to operate a so-called 
publishing house under an assumed name. And 
many of them do—hence the ridiculous “royalties” 
they offer. 

The thoroughly reliable composer usually ac- 
cepts your work and needs no other contract 
than the spur of conscience. He gives the best 
that is in him and his obligation is discharged 
when you are satisfied. He doesn’t promise to 
secure publication, for he knows that it is prac- 
tically impossible to guarantee the publication of 
any song by representative music publishers. 

M. H., Elyria, Iowa—In submitting a song to 
publishers it is advisable to have same hand- 
drawn upon regular music paper, procurable at 
most stationery stores, and containing the words, 
melody, and a piano accompaniment or harmoni- 
zation. A really exceptional song can present 
any subject at any time and be marketable. An 
exceptional “Mother” song can generally be 
placed, but “jazz” seems to have had its fling. 
Concerns such as Remick, Feist, etc., have their 
own staff of writers and as a general thing do 
not give much consideration to outside submis- 
sions. However, they are constantly on the 
watch for out-of-the-ordinary song material from 
any source, and lucky indeed is the writer who 
can bring an exceptional song to their attention. 
No, it is not necessary to secure copyright. 

D. S. M., Edmonton, Can.—Professional song- 
writers would be unwilling to submit their song 
poems to concerns that agree to prepare musical 
settings, advertise in magazines calculated to reach 
music dealers and professional singers, and then 
publish at their own expense if a suitable demand 
tor the song develops. They realize that the 
scheme is unpractical; that music dealers are 
concerned only with published songs for which 
there is a public demand, and would hardly be in- 
terested in the mere advertisement of a manu- 
script copy. They know, too, that a vigorous 
campaign is necessary to attract the attention of 
professional singers to a new song, and that an 
advertisement or two in the classified columns 
hardly suffices. 


KATHLEEN NORRIS TRIED 
MANY TRADES BEFORE 
SHE BEGAN WRITING 


Kathleen Norris, one of America’s most suc- 
cessful novelists, had to endure many hardships 
before she attained her present eminence. In 
speaking of her earlier experiences the other day, 
she said: 

“I was several other things before I tried to 
be a writer. Everyone discouraged me from the 
writing game, on the ground that I would starve. 
So in the few years that began my business career 
—from 1900 to 1905, say—I was a clerk, a stenog- 
rapher, a bookkeeper, a school teacher, a com- 
panion, a governess, worked in a photographier’s 
studio, held a position in the old Mechanic’s 
Library of San Francisco for two years, worked 
with the Red Cross after the earthquake, was 
head of a small settlement house, gave children’s 
parties at ten dollars a party, coached small girls 
in music, while working through one term of 
college, and went on a newspaper. Having 
starved in all these avocations, I decided to starve 
instead in doing what I really liked, and the first 
story was the result.” 
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Puno 


Synonyms 


failure, n.—adversity, affliction, bereavement, 
blow, calamity, chastening, chastisement, disap- 
pointment, disaster, distress, hardship, harm, ill, 
ill fortune, ill luck, mis-adventure, mischance, 
misery, misfortune, mishap. neglect, reverse, ruin, 
sorrow, stroke, trial, tribulation, trouble, visitation. 


faithfulness, n.—allegiance, devotion, fealty, 
homage, justice, loyalty, obedience, subjection, 
virtue. 


fanciful, adj.—chimerical, fantastic, grotesque, 
imaginative, visionary. 

fancy, n.—belief, caprice, conceit, conception, 
desire, humor, idea, image, imagination, inclina- 
tion, liking, mood, predilection, supposition, vagary, 
whim. 

fashion, n.—air, appearance, ceremony, character, 
custom, figure, form, guise, habit, manner, mode, 
mould, shape, style, usage, way. 

fault, n.—blemish, defect, drawback, error, 
failure, flaw, imperfection, misdeed, omission, sin. 

favor, n—benefit, boon, civility, concession, 
condescension, countenance, esteem, friendship, 
gift, good-will, grace, kindness, mercy, patronage, 
permission, predilection, preference, regard. 

fear, n.—affright, apprehension, awe, consterna- 
tion, dismay, disquietude, dread, fright, horror, 
misgiving, panic, terror, timidity, trembling, 
tremor, trepidation. 

feeling, n.—consciousness, contact, emotion, im- 
pression, passion, pathos, sensation, sensibility, 
sensitiveness, sentiment, tenderness, touch. 

fiction, n.—allegory, apologue, fable, fabrication, 
falsehood, figment, invention, legend, myth, novel, 
romance, story. 

fierce, adj —ferocious, fiery, furious, impetuous, 
raging, savage, uncultivated, untrained, violent, 
wild 

fine, adj.—beautiful, clarified, clear, comminuted, 
dainty, delicate, elegant, excellent, exquisite, gauzy, 
handsome, keen, minute, nice, polished, pure, re- 
fined, sensitive, sharp, slender, slight, small, 
smooth, splendid, subtile, subtle, tenuous, thin. 

finish, v.--accomplish, achieve, cease, complete, 
conclude, do, end, perfect, shape, terminate. 

fit, adj.—adapted, adequate, appropriate, apt, be- 
coming, befitting, calculated, congruous, contrived, 
decent, decorous, expedient, fitting, meet, par- 
ticular, peculiar, proper, qualified, ripe, seemly, 
suitable. 

fix, v.—attach, bind, confirm, consolidate, decide, 
determine, establish, fasten, link, locate, place, 
plant, root, secure, settle. 

flock, n.—bevy, brood, covey, drove, group, 
hatch, herd, litter, lot, pack, set, swarm. 

follow, v.—accompany, attend, chase, come 
after, copy, ensue, go after, heed, imitate, obey, 
observe, practice, pursue, result, succeed. 
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BETTER ENGLISH 


This department is intended as an aid to the writer who is striving to improve his English. From month 
to month it will include correct synonyms—rhyming words—correct spelling—rules on correct usage, etc., 


etc. Communications to this department will be welcome. 
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Me 


force, v.—clap, coerce, commit a rape on, compel, 


constrain, constuprate, 
impel, make, necessitate, 


violate. 


debauch, deflour, drive, 


press, ravish, urge, 


force, n.—agency, army, coercion, cogency, com- 
pulsion, dint, host, instrumentality, might, oper- 


ation, power, pressure, 


mence, vigor, violence. 


strength, validity, vehe- 


forethought, n.—anticipation, care, forecast, 


foresight, precaution, 
future, prudence. 


provident regard to the 


forward, v.—accelerate, advance, despatch, ei- 


courage, expedite, favor, 
help forward, help on, 
send forward, send on, 


foster, further, haste, 


hurry, promote, quicken, 
speed, support, transmit. 


foster, v.—cherish, comfort, encourage, enter- 


tain, help, nourish, nurse, 


tect, value. 


nurture, promote, pro- 


free, adj.—absolve, at liberty, bounteous, boun- 


tiful, careless, clear, 


detached, easy, exempt, 


frank, generous, gratuitous, liberal, loose, munif- 


icent, open, operating, 
taneous, unconditional, 


permitted, playing, spon- 
unconfined, unhindered, 


inimpeded, unobstructed, unoccupied, unreserved. 


friendship, n.—affection, amity, 
devotion, esteem, favor, 
love, regard. 

allege, amend, elevate, in- 
promote, propagate, pro- 
rise, 


comity, consideration, 
friendliness, good-will, 

further, v.—advance, 
crease, lend, progress, 
pel, prosper, quicken, 


attachment, 


Words Often Misspelled 


facet 

fac-simile 

falcon 

fallacious 

fallible 

falsetto 

fantasie 

faun (sylvan god) 

fawn (young deer) 

feline 

ferret 

ferrotype 

fiancé (man) 

fiancee (woman) 

fiber. Written also fibre. 
This is Worcester’s 
spelling. 

filament 

finesse 

flagstaff. Plural, flag- 
staffs. The plural of 
staff is commonly 
staves. 

flambeau 

flea (insect) 

flippant 

fluency 

fluxible 

forehead 


formally 

formidable 

fort (fortified pla%) 

forte (that in which one 
excels) 

forte (music) 

fossil 

fragile 

fraternize 

frieze (architecture) 

frolicking 

frolicsome 

frouzy (written also 
frowzy) 

fuchsia 

fulfill 

fulsome 

funeral 

funereal 

furore 

furrier 

furze (shrub) 

fusee 

fusil (musket) 

fusillade 

fusion 

futile 

fuzz—two 2z’s 





























Rhyming Words 
ASH. 


Ash, cash, dash, clash, crash, flash, gash, gnash, 
hash, lash, plash, rash, thrash, slash, trash, abash, 


etc. Allowable rhymes, wash, quash, etc., leash, 
etc. 
ASK. 
Ask, task, bask, cask, flask, mask. 
ASP. 


Asp, clasp, gasp, grasp, hasp. Allowable rhymes, 


wasp, etc. 
AST. 


Cast, last, blast, mast, past, vast, fast, aghast, 
avast, forecast, overcast, outcast, repast. Perfect 
rhymes, the preterits and participles of verbs in 
ass, as Class’d, amass’d, etc. Allowable rhymes, 
the preterits and participles of verbs in ace, as 
plac’d, etc. Nouns and verbs in aste, as taste, 
waste, etc. 

Amid the circle on the gilded mast, 
Superior by the head, was Ariel plac’d.—Pope. 


Nor thus the land appear’d in ages past, 
A dreary desert, and a gloomy waste.—Pope. 


ASTE. 


Baste, chaste, haste, paste, taste, waste, distaste. 
Perfect rhymes, waist, and the preterits and par- 
ticiples of verbs in ace, as fac’d, plac’d, etc. Al- 
lowable rhymes, cast, fast, etc., best, nest, etc., 
and the preterits of verbs in ess, as mess’d, dress’d, 


etc. 
AT. 

At, bat, cat, hat, fat, mat, pat, rat, sat, tat, vat, 
brat, chat, flat, plat, sprat, that, gnat. Allowable 
rhymes, bate, hate, etc. 

ATCH. 

Catch, match, hatch, latch, patch, scratch, snatch, 
dispatch. 

ATE. 


Bate, date, fate, gate, grate, hate, tate, mate, 
pate, plate, prate, rate, sate, state, scate, slate, 
abate, belate, collate, create, debate, elate, dilate, 


estate, ingrate, innate, rebate, relate, sedate, 
translate, abdicate, abominate, abrogate, accel- 
erate, accommodate, accumulate, accurate ani- 


mate, annihilate, antedate, anticipate, antiquate, 
arbitrate, arrogate, generate, gratulate, hesitate, 
illiterate, illuminate, irritate, imitate, moderate, 
necessitate, nominate, obstinate, participate, pas- 
sionate. Perfect rhymes, bait, plait, strait, wait, 
await, great. Nearly perfect rhymes, eight, weight, 
height, straight. Allowable rhymes, beat, heat, 
etc., bat, cat, etc., bet, wet, etc. 
In English lays, and all sublimely great, 
Thy Homer warms with all his ancient heat. 
—Parnell. 


The weather courts them from their poor retreat, 
And the glad master bolts the wary gate. 
—Parnell. 


Beauty is seldom fortunate when great, 
A vast estate, but overcharged with debt. 
—Dryden. 
ATH. 
Allowable rhymes, hath, faith, 


Bath, path, etc. 
Co. 
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ATHE. 
Bathe, swathe, lathe, rathe. 


AUD. 


Fraud, laud, applaud, defraud. Perfect rhymes, 
broad, abroad, bawd, and the preterits and par- 
ticiples of verbs: in aw, as gnaw’d, saw’d, etc. 
Allowable rhymes, odd, nod, etc., ode, bode, etc., 
also the word load. 


AVE. 


Cave, brave, gave, grave, lave, nave, knave, 
pave, rave, save, shave, slave, stave, wave, be- 
have, deprave, engrave, outbrave, forgave, mis- 
gave, architrave. Allowable rhyme, the auxiliary 


verb have. 
AUNCH. 
Launch, paunch, haunch, staunch, etc. 
AUNT. 
Aunt. Perfect rhymes, slant, aslant. Allow- 


able rhymes, want, daunt, gaunt, haunt, faunt, 
taunt, vaunt, avaunt, etc., pant, cant, etc. 


AUSE. 


Cause, pause, clause, applause, because. Per- 
fect rhymes, the plurals of nouns and third per- 
sons singular of verbs in aw, as laws, he draws, 
etc. Allowable rhyme, was. 


AW. 


Craw, daw, law, chaw, claw, draw, flaw, gnaw, 
jaw, law, maw, paw, raw, saw, straw, thaw, with- 
draw, foresaw. 


AWL. 
Bawl, brawl, drawl, crawl, scrawl, sprawl, 
squawl. Perfect rhymes, ball, call, fall, gall, small, 


hall, pall, tall, wall, stall, install, forestall, thrall, 
inthrall. 


AWN. 
Dawn, brawn, fawn, pawn, spawn, drawn, 
yawn, lawn, withdrawn. 
AX. 


Ax, tax, wax, relax, flax. Perfect rhymes, the 
plurals of nouns and third persons singular of 
verbs in ack, as backs, sacks, etc., he lacks, he 
packs, etc. Allowable rhymes, the plurals of 
nouns and third persons singular of verbs in 
ake, as cakes, lakes, etc., he makes, he takes, etc. 


AY. 


Bray, clay, day, dray, tray, flay, fray, gay, 
hay, jay, lay, may, nay, pay, play, ray, say, 
way, pray, spray, slay, spay, stay, stray, sway, 
affray, allay, array, astray, away, belay, bewray, 
betray, decay, defray, delay, disarray, display, 
dismay, essay, forelay, gainsay, inlay, relay, re- 
pay, roundelay, virelay. Perfect rhymes, neigh, 
weigh, inveigh, etc., prey, they, convey, obey, 
purvey, survey, disobey, grey. Allowable rhymes, 
tea, sea, fee, see, glee, etc. 


Soft yielding minds to water glide away, 

And sip with nymphs their elemental tea—Pope. 
Here thou great Anna, whom three realms obey, 
Dost sometimes counsel take, and sometimes tea. 


—Pope. 
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“WORDS WE MISSPELL IN BUSI- 
NESS.” By Frank H. Viztetty. (Funk 
& Wagnalls Co.) $1.50. 


Mr. Viztelly has specialized in the study 
of English, and has already given us three 
centuries of English pronunciation in his 
“Desk-Book of 25,000 Words Frequently 
Mispronounced.” Besides being managing 
editor of the new Standard dictionary, he 
has produced “Essentials of English Speech 
and Literature,” “A. Desk-Book of Errors 
in English,” and more recently, three hand- 
books upon the study of English pronuncia- 
tion and makers of history. 


The vocabulary of this new work, “Words 
We Misspell in Business,” indicates the 
correct form of 10,000 terms. In addition, 
the volume contains simple rules for spell- 
ing, rules for the formation of the plurals 
of nouns, and rules for the division of 
words in writing and printing. In the 
course of his treatise the author has pro- 
vided an exposition of the silent letters in 
English which reveals the fact that almost 
every.letter in the language is silent in some 
combination or other, only four of them— 
j. Vv, y, and z—being excluded. 


The English system of assembling letters 
to form words is both fearful and wonder- 
ful, and it would seem that malicious in- 
genuity has been employed to make spell- 
ing as difficult as possible. As James J. 
Montague pointed out, years ago: 


“Tf right or write or rite is right 
Though learning may come slow, 

We surely get our money’s worth 
In knowing what we know. 


The purpose of the author of “Words 
We Misspell in Business” is to supply a 
guide to correct spelling for general use. 
The vocabulary embraces hundreds of 
terms that have been collected day by day 
from letters received in which the orthog- 
raphy was such as would make even gram- 
mar-school graduates blush. 
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“SUCCESS.” By Samuet Hopkins 
Apams. (Houghton, Miffin Co.) $2.00. 


It is now seven years since Mr. Samuel 
Hopkins Adams wrote “The Clarion.” In 
the years since then Mr. Adams has pyb- 
lished several of his delightful shorter 
romances, but has been all the time steadily 
working on “Success,” the big novel of 
newspaper life which was to follow “The 
Clarion.” It is now finished; a wonderfuly 
compelling and absorbing story of life in 
the West and in the newspaper world of 
New York. 

The first book of the three of which the 
story is made up, happily called “Enchant- 
ment,” embodies one of those charming 
idylls of youth and- sentiment that Mr. 
Adams can do so perfectly. As the story 
begins, we find Banneker, a station agent 
and telegrapher of an obscure way-station 
in the American Southwest, full of high 
hopes and ambition. A railroad wreck in 
his section brings into his life a girl and 
an opportunity. Banneker goes to New 
York, where he becomes a reporter, and 
finally editor of a great metropolitan daily, 
the storm center of all the conflicting forces 
with which Manhattan Island seethes. This 
turmoil, in the heart of which Mr. Adams 
has lived as a publicist and investigator, is 
tellingly presented in a series of dramatic 
episodes interwoven throughout with a 
thread of romance. In the end Banneker, 
and the reader with him, comes to have 
an entirely new conception of the meaning 
of success, and the story closes on an in- 
spiring note of forward-looking optimism. 


“Success” is an amazingly vivid and il- 
luminating panorama of present-day Amer- 
ica and of the potent forces that for good 
and evil manipulate and are manipulated by 
our daily papers. But more than that, it 
is a story of human struggle and achieve- 
ment, epic in scope, thrilling in plot, and of 
absorbing interest from the first page to 
the last. 
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New York City. 
The Writer’s Digest, 
Butler Building Cincinnati, Ohio. 

GENTLEMEN—Will you kindly publish, 
in the next issue of THE WRiTER’s DIGEST, 
a notice to the effect that I am making a 
collection (for book publication) of poems 
dealing with sports. Original poems deal- 
ing with baseball, football, basket ball, golf, 
prize fighting, fishing, hunting, tennis, 
bicycle racing, or any of the numerous 
other sports will be considered. They 
should be submitted immediately. No pay- 
ment for contributions can be made, nor 
can unavailable manuscripts be returned 
unless a self-addressed stamped envelope 
is enclosed. 

Very truly yours, 
(Signed) Epwarp A. BRUMBERG. 

731 East Fifth St., New York. 

* & 

Thomas Oakes, of Ohio, is the writer 
of four hundred and fifty songs and sev 
eral photoplays. Mr. Oakes placed twelve 
songs at one time with one publisher, 
Charley Smith, of Chicago. Smith has 
given him the title of “staff writer.” 

a: £ = 

Miss Gilmore, teacher of history in the 
Wakefield (Mass.) High School, is com- 
piling an interesting book. She is having 
the history classes in the High School clip 
from the newspapers everything pertaining 
to the Arms Conference. These are to be 
pasted in a big scrap book. After the Arms 
Conference is completed the clippings in 
the book are to be shellaced in order to 
preserve them and the book presented to 
the High School as a reference book. Miss 
Gilmore is also collecting the magazines 
with articles dealing with the conference. 
hese are to be compiled into a reference 
library for the history department of the 
High School. She will write the introduc- 
tory chapter to the book. So far Miss 
Gilmore is the first history teacher in New 
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THE WRITER’S FORUM 
NEWS FROM OUR READERS 


Brief letters on topics pertaining to the writing profession 
: and news of writers and writers’ organizations will always 
: be welcomed in this department 
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England to begin the compilation of such 
a book. 
eo > 
SPOKANE, WASH. 
The Writer’s Digest, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

GENTLEMEN—The list of the acceptances 
for November in the Scribes’ Club of Spo- 
kane, Wash., is a 2,500-word story, “The 
Trap,” New Fiction Company, Leah Dries- 
bach; an article on “Sullivan’s Cafe,” to 
The Caterer, of Seattle, Lucille Crites; a 
prize in the Red Book Title Contest, Ruth 
Swan Burch; story, “Was Janey Hurt?” 
to the Southern Baptist Publishing Co., 
Elizabeth Hart; verse, “Apple Time,” to 
Wenatchee News, Helen Mason Kent. Cor- 
rinne Italie is regular contributor to six 
trade papers. This club is making a study 
of the Short-Story, its construction, and its 
use in the classics, and its application to 
their own work. 

Sincerely, 
(Signed) O. V. Roe. 
* * * 

Word from Dewey Prater, Millport, Ala., 
one of our song-writing readers, is to the 
effect that his latest production, entitled 
“Hard Time Blues,” has just been placed 
with Handy Brothers Music Company. 

ae oa 

In an address before the Manuscript 
Club of Boston, Miss Sara Ware Bassett, 
novelist, asked the club members to do all 
in their power to keep the field of novel 
writing clean. Miss Bassett told the club 
that out of two hundred manuscripts, pub- 
lishers often accepted four, this keen com- 
petition made it all the more worth while. 
She also told the members not to place too 
much faith in book reviews. Miss Bassett 
is the author of “The Taming of Zenas 
Henry,” “The Wayfarers at the Angel,” 
“The Harbor Road,” “The Wall Between,” 
as well as “Paul of the Printing Press,” and 
other books for boys, numerous short 














stories and newspaper articles. She writes 
delightful Cape Cod stories and _ her 
“Harbor Road” has been filmed, having 
had a very successful run in Boston. 
* * * 
WasHINGTON, D. C. 


The Writer's Digest, 
Butler Building Cincinnati, Ohio. 


GENTLEMEN—I wrote you some time 
ago regarding a poetry contest being con- 
ducted by The Writers’ League of Wash- 
ington. 

I beg to say now that at our last meeting 
the prize of $6.00 was awarded to Miss 
Corrinne Hay, a member of the League. 
The title of the poem was ‘Washington 
and the Spirit of 1776.” 

Prof. N. B. Fagin, president, introduced 
a second poetry contest, in which it was 
agreed to offer a prize of $10.00 for the 
best poem submitted to the secretary before 
February 3rd, and a second prize of $5.00 
for the next best poem. Any subject, or any 
style of poetry may be chosen, the only re- 
striction being that the poem shall not ex- 
ceed 30 lines. Any one desiring to become 
a contestant must be a member of the 
League. Non-resident members are only 
required to pay $1.00 per year in advance. 

I beg to remain, 

Yours very truly, 
(Signed) Minnie M. Goope, Sec’y. 
e et  * 


The first book of poems by Edgar Bout- 
well, of the Louisville Courier-Journal, en- 
titled “Zone of Quiet,” will appear from the 
press of the Four Seas Publishing Com- 
pany, Boston, shortly after the New Year. 
Mr. Boutwell was until recently railroad 
editor of the Cincinnati Enquirer and be- 
fore that held a similar position on the 
Cincinnati Commercial Tribune. His sec- 
ond book will be published early next sum- 
mer. In the literary colony of Louisville 
and elsewhere, Boutwell’s imageist poetry 
is fast becoming recognized as among the 
best of its kind. Success has come to him 
only after the hardest kind of a fight. 
Working for the Western Union in Cin- 
cinnati the office where Thomas Edison got 
his start in the same kind of a job, Bout- 
well gained considerable local fame as the 
Queen City’s telegrapher-poet. Then, as a 
sailor in Uncle Sam’s merchant marine, he 
roamed the seas for several years, to gain 
material for his colorful verse. “Zone of 
Quiet,” a small but high-class volume, is 
the result of his observations. He is also 
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a magazine writer. An article written by 
him about a Louisville man’s treasure-island 
in Louisiana, printed originally in the 
Courier-Journal’s Sunday Supplement, was 
copied by the New York Herald, Phila- 
delphia Public Ledger, and Atlanta Con- 
stitution. 
+ *- *¢ 

“Robert E. Hewes, short story writer 
and former San Francisco newspaperman, 
is now in Los Angeles arranging the screen 
rights of his magazine stories. He expects 
to write originals while here.”—Camera, 
November 5, 1921. 

Mr. Hewes is from Cincinnati, having 
been former reporter on the Enquirer, and 
also associate editor on the staff of the 
Standard Publishing Company. Mr. Hewes 
received his education at the University of 
Cincinnati. 





NO PUBLIC NEED FOR CENSOR- 
SHIP 


Motion pictures are now a new art, and 
a complicated system of censorship is 
growing up round them. There is no par- 
ticular reason for censoring motion pictures 
more than anything else, except that they 
are new and their unsettled status gives the 
censorious instinct a chance to assert itself. 
Crime of all sorts is constantly described 
in print that is within the reach of any 
literate child possessed of a penny. It is 
constantly shown on the stage, the illusion 
of which is much more powerful than that 
of the motion picture. 

Motion picture men themselves set up 
and supported the National Board of Cen- 
sors, because they wished the public to be 
assured that the entertainments were such 
as the public’s wives and children could see 
without offense. A lot of state and city 
censors, each with his own notion of what 
is advisable forghis neighbor to see, cannot 
fail to become in the end an impertinent 
nuisance.—Saturday Evening Post. 





A WRITER’S RIGHTS 


To have his manuscript returned 
At least, within a year; 

And have the pages that are spurned 
Be free from mark or smear— 
But, ah! I have most sadly learned 

That editors’ ways are queer! 
—Ida M. Thomas. 
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Thrilling Adventures That Fascinate 


Are you fond of adventure and excitement? Have you a happy faculty of overcoming all obstacles? 
If your answer is “Yes,” you’re naturally fitted for newspaper work—one of the most fascinating 
fields of writing in the literary profession. Seldom will time hang heavily on your hands as a news 
writer—there’s something new developing every hour. And if you’re fortunate enough to get a “red 
hot” assignment, you will likely make a “scoop” and earn the lasting gratitude of “the big chief.” 
Then your reputation as a news reporter is established. 

Richard Harding Davis, Jack London and many other well-known writers started as “cub” reporters 
—you have the same opportunity that they had. What you make of it depends entirely upon your 
ambition AND your knowledge of the requisite fundamentals. 


Newswriters’ Enviable Opportunities 


That newspaper people have opportunities not open to any other writers is a well-known fact. You 
come in contact with the most prominent men and women of the country—in every walk of life; you 
are constantly studying human nature, and very often, acquaintanceships are formed which, in later 
years, prove to be of great value to the newswriter. The gatMering and writing of authentic news is 
a most fascinating and responsible vocation—what you give the public to read may have a strong 
influence in the formation of public opinion on important questions of the day. 

The diplomatic reporter who can secure the information required in a tactful way without letting the 
person interviewed realize what he is after, will be relied upon by his editor to cover the more 
important assignments. Then there are the news writers who correspond with the dailies in the large 
nearby cities, furnishing them with all of the news from their particular territory. And there are 
other fields, too, all of which are fully explained in our carefully prepared course. 


The “Ideal” Course in Newswriting and Correspondence 


To be successful in newspaper work, you must first learn the fundamentals—you must know the 
HOW and WHY of writing your stories. If you have studied the big dailies, you already know that 
all of the articles are written in a certain style, so that the whole physical make-up of the page can 
be altered at a moment’s notice. A story of great importance may come in at the last minute—just 
before going to press, and everything else becomes of secondary importance. The “IDEAL” Course 
fully covers every essential in the gathering, writing and set-up of news stories, in eleven carefully 
prepared lessons, produced in double space typewriter type on heavy 8x11 paper. They are easy to 
read and convenient to handle, and are attractively bound in Keratol covers. The information given 
you in these lessons is the result of many years’ experience in newspaper work by recognized experts 
in the profession—you learn the most modern and successful methods in the “IDEAL” Course—and 
the cost is within the reach of everyone. 


Your Daily Helpful Assistant 


THE WRITER’S DIGEST—the first aid to every writer—maintains a department devoted exclus- 
ively to newspaper writers—‘‘The Newswriter’s Corner.”” In it you will find each month, many 
helpful hints and suggestions that may mean hundreds of dollars to you in your daily work. This 
newsy, up-to-the-minute magazine will be a constant inspiration to you and keep you in close touch 
with the particular field in which you're interested. We are, therefore, making you a most attractive 
offer, the value of which you will immediately recognize. 


A Double Opportunity Offer 


The price of the “IDEAL” Course in Newswriting and Correspondence is $10.00, A year’s sub- 
scription to the WRITER’S DIGEST costs $2.00. But if you will fill in the coupon below and mail 
it to us AT ONCE, you can secure the “IDEAL” Course AND a year’s subscription to the 
WRITER’S DIGEST for ONLY $10.00. 

This is a splendid offer—you will quickly recognize its great value. Send in the coupon TODAY 
and the “IDEAL” Course will be sent you by return mail, also copy of the latest issue of the. 
magazine. When the course is delivered, pay the mail carrier $10.00, and you will have made a 
most valuable investment—one which will provide you with everlasting benefit. You can do this 
with full confidence that you will get your money’s worth—our money-back guarantee FULLY 
protects you. Do it RIGHT NOW-—start a career in which the opportunities are UNLIMITED. 
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1 
—_- | The Writer’s Digest, 
904 Butler Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


MAIL Send me the “IDEAL”’ Course in Newswriting and Correspondence and enter my subscription 
for one year to the WRITER’S DIGEST, beginning with the current number. I agree to 
pay the mail-carrier $10.00 in full settlement for both the Course and twelve issues of the 


THIS magazine. 
It is understood that if, after a three-day review of the course, I am not satisfied, the lessons 


and the magazine can be returned and my money will be refunded in full without question. 


COUPON 
TODAY 
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A™ agricultural college would seem to 
be an ideal location for a writer on 
farm topics. However, after living for six 
months near the Oregon Agricultural Col- 
lege and making a careful study of the 
situation, I have decided that almost any 
large city offers far more material for this 
kind of literature. 

Some college professors are well in- 
formed, but their knowledge is apt to be 
academic, rather than practical. Further- 
more, they are more accustomed to teaching 
old truths than to obtaining fresh facts and 
new ideas. 

As for experimenters, the data regarding 
their work is jealously guarded until an in- 
vestigation is completed, which is often not 
until the information has lost its journalistic 
value. Moreover, these men reserve to 
themselves the privilege of being the first 
to give the public the results of research 
work and experimentation. 

The worst feature, however, of an agri- 
cultural college as a source of writing ma- 
terial is the paid publicity department, 
which furnishes all the periodicals of the 
state with free articles describing anything 
and everything of interest and value which 
comes into possession of the college. This 
stuff is sent out so promptly and freely and 
is so well written that publishers know they 
need not pay private writers for similar 
material. There are occasional exceptions 
to this rule. The college above mentioned, 
for example, engaged the writer to prepare 
a number of articles describing the work of 
one department of the institution. 

The sources of material for agricultural 
writers which are found in a large city may 
be classified as follows: 

First. Agricultural conventions and 
similar farmers’ meetings; stock shows, 
fairs and exhibits of farm products. 

Second. Sellers of farm lands, agricul- 
tural implements and supplies and buyers of 
farm products. 

Third. Farmers who come to the city 
on private business and who may be found 
at hotels or doing business with the various 


BEST LOCATIONS FOR AGRICULTURAL 
WRITERS 


By O. H. Barnhill 
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dealers mentioned in the preceding para- 
graph. 

If a farm writer is considering moving 
from one part of the country to another 
he will find the most profitable location to 
be that which most nearly meets the fol- 
lowing requirements : 

First. A thickly settled, prosperous and 
progressive farming district, the more ex- 
tensive the better. 

Second. A state or region where the 
kind of farming is that in which the 
largest number of farmers in the United 
States are engaged. 

Third. A section which is included in 
the territory cf a number of farm journals 
which buy at good prices many outside con- 
tributions. 

Now let us see how the various groups of 
states in this country measure up to these 
requirements. The Rocky Mountain and 
Pacific Coast states comprise a _ region 
where highly specialized farming, such as 
orange growing, stock grazing and wheat 
raising is the rule. 

The same is true in lesser measure of the 
south, where cotton, rice, sugar-cane and 
tobacco are leading crops. Furthermore, 
in neither the west nor the south are there 
any farm papers published which buy much 
material from free lance writers, and what 
little they do buy is usually paid for at low 
rates. 

This leaves the eastern, central and mid- 
dle-western states as unquestionably the 
best field for farm writers, especially the 
great Mississippi and Ohio Valleys. Illinois 
is in the center of this group of states and 
is typical of the rest, being one of the best 
for the purpose under consideration. 

Illinois farmers are prosperous and pro- 
gressive, living in a state which is thickly 
populated and has little waste land. The 
kind of farming in which they are engaged 
is similar to that carried on in all parts of 
the temperate zone. [Illinois lies within the 
territory of the Breeders’ Gazette, Hoard’s 
Dairyman—the two best papers in their 
class—Kimball’s Dairyman, National Stock- 
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Photoplay Corporation Searches 
For Screen Writers Through 


A Novel Creative Test 


Critical Shortage of Stories can be met only by discover- 


ing new film writers. 


World’s leading photoplay clearing 


house invites you to take free examination at home. 


its supreme crisis. With its act- 

ing personnel at the artistic 

peak, its apparatus close to me- 
chanical perfection, the fourth great- 
est industry in the United States 
acutely lacks the one thing it must 
have to go on—original stories. 

Literature and the drama have virt- 
ually been exhausted. The public has 
demonstrated at the box office that it 
wants good, original human | interest 
stories, not “‘warmed over’ novels 
and plays. 

But excellent original stories are 
being written for the screen, and 
sold to producers at from $500 to 
$2,000 each, by 


Writers Who Are Trained 
in the Scenario 
Technique 


Not just everybody —only those 
gifted with creative imagination and 
trained in the language of the studios. 
The unimaginative, unoriginal person 
can never sell a scenario, no matter 
how well he masters the screen 
writers’ technique; and the gifted 
story teller may as well write his 
idea in Chinese as to prepare it with- 
out the technique. 

But how can you know whether you 
possess creative imagination? Should 
you acquire the technique, and at- 
tempt to enter this fascinating and 
handsomely paid profession? 

First, there is no way to endow you 
with natural ability. Either you have 
it, or you have not. But if you 
possess creative talent, the Palmer 
Photoplay Corporation can, by its 
novel psychological home test, dis- 
cover it. hen, if you so elect, the 
Corporation can train you to think in 
terms of the studio; to write your 
story so the director can see its action 
as he reads. 


T's motion picture industry faces 


Send for the Free Van 
Loan Questionnaire 


By this scientifically exact series of 
psychological test questions and prob- 
lems, the degree of natural aptitude 
which you may possess can be ac- 
curately determined. It resembles the 
vocational tests employed by the 
United States Army, and an evening 





These are the leaders behind the 
search for screen writing talent. 
They form the Advisory Council 
of the Palmer Photoplay Corpora- 
tion: 

Tuomas H. Ince, Thos. H. Ince 
Studios. 

Lois Weser, Lois Weber Produc- 
tions, Inc. 

Jesse L. Lasky, Vice-President 
Famous Players-Lasky Corp. 

C. GarpNeR Suttivan, Author and 
Producer. 

Frank E. Woops, Chief Supervis- 
ing Director Famous Players- 
Lasky Corp. 

James R. Quirk, Editor and Pub- 
lisher Photoplay Magazine. 

ALLAN Dwan, Allan Dwan Pro- 
ductions. 

Ros Wacner, Author and Screen 
Authority. 











with this novel device for self-examin- 
ation is highly fascinating as well as 
useful. It was prepared by H. H 
Van Loan, the celebrated photoplay- 
wright, and Prof, Malcolm MacLean, 
formerly of Northwestern University. 
Through this test, many successful 
photoplaywrights were encouraged to 
enter their profession. It is a simple 
test applied in your own home. Its 


record is held confidential by the Cor- 
poration. 

The Palmer Photoplay Corporation 
offers you this free test because. 


Scores of Screen Stories 
are needed by the 
producers 


Scores of good stories could be sold 
at once, if they were available, The 
Palmer Photoplay Corporation exists, 
first of all, to sell photoplays to pro- 
ducers. Its Educational Department 
was organized for one purpose, and 
one only—to develop screen writers 
whose stories it can sell. 

Look over the list of leaders in the 
motion picture industry who form its 
advisory council. These leaders real- 
ize (1) that the future of the screen 
drama is absolutely dependent upon 
the discovery and training of new 
screen writers. The Palmer Photo- 
play Corporation is finding them all 
over the land. 


You are invited to try: 
clip the coupon 


The whole purpose of this advertise- 
ment is to invite readers of WriTER’s 
Dicest to take the Van Loan ques- 
tionnaire test. If you have read this 
page up to this point, your interest is 
sufficient to warrant addressing the 
invitation to you directly. In all sin- 
cerity, and with the interests of the 
motion picture industry at heart, the 
Palmer Photoplay Corporation ex- 
tends you its cordial invitation to try. 
Who can tell what the reward may be 
in your case? 

For your convenience, the coupon 
is printed on this page. The ques- 
tionnaire is free, and your request for 
it incurs no obligation upon you. 


PALMER PHOTOPLAY CORPORATION 


124 West 4th Street 


Dept. of Education, W. D. 1. 


PLease send me without cost 


or obligation on my_ part, 
I will 


your questionnaire. 


answer the questions 
and return it to you for 


in it 


analysis. If I pass the test, 
I am to receive further in- 
formation about your Course 


and Service. 





Los Angeles, Cal. 
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man and Farmer, Orange Judd Farmer, 
Cappers Farmer, Wallace’s Farmer, also 
the breed journals and the four big national 
farm papers: Country Gentleman, Farm 
Journal, Successful Farming and Farm 
Mechanics. 

The writer lived for a number of years 
in the adjoining state of lowa before com- 
ing to the Pacific Coast, hence is in a posi- 
tion to appreciate the difference in desir- 
ability of the two localities, from the stand- 
point of an agricultural writer. 
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THE WRITER’S MARKET 








A tip or two in closing. The Breeders’ 
Gasette returned a contribution from Ore- 
gon with the statement that their regular 
correspondents in the Pacific Northwest 
supplied them with all the material they 
could use from this locality. The article 
was then sold to the American Swineherd 
for a good price. The various breed papers 
of which the Swineherd is one—offer an 
excellent market for contribution suited to 
their pages, and are no respectors of 
localities. 
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MARKET QUERIES 

A department devoted to suggesting possible markets for 
your manuscripts. In writing to this department PLEASE 
OBSERVE THE FOLLOWING RULES: (1) Address all 
questions to The QUERY MAN, c/o The Writer's Digest. 
(2) DO NOT SEND YOUR MANUSCRIPTS. (8) De- 
scribe your manuscript in not more than fifty words. 
Questions of greater length will not be printed. (4) 
close a stamped self-addressed envelope if you wish a direct 
reply. (5) Remember, there is no attempt to guarantee a 
sale of your manuscript. The Query Man will suggest a 
list of possible markets and he will conscientiously try to 
list the best possible markets. 

A. B. C., Denver, Colo. Where might I find 
place for an article on the Folk Songs of America, 
and one on the People’s Music of America from 
1770 to 1865? 

Answer. A_ good article on the Folk Songs 
would have wide possibilities. Try The Youth's 
Companion, People’s Home Journal, Woman’s 
Home Companion and other first-class publications 
of general circulation. The other article might 
not have quite the same chance of acceptance, 
but should go to practically the same class of 
publications. 

To answer your further query, the religious 
article does not seem one that would be of any 
special appeal to the standard religious journals, 
and outside of those there would be practically 
no market. You might, however, try the Forum, 
New York. As to essays, there is not much 
demand for them and they would have to be very 
vital indeed to command a hearing. We could 
not suggest markets without knowing more 
about the subject matter and the style in which 
handled; but we might suggest that The Ailantic, 
Boston, is always open for good material of such 
sort. 





L. L. A., Omaha, Neb. Where would you ad- 
vise me to send a story of Mexican revolutions, 
about 40,000 words? Unavoidably, a few pages 


might be construed as uncomplimentary to the 
——— Church. 





All up-to-date and accurate information regarding suspended or discontinued publications, the needs of 
various publications and publishing houses as stated in communications from editors and announcements 
of prize contests in any way involving the literary profession will be found in this column, 
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Answer. A good story of Mexican revolutions 
(we presume you mean a fiction story) should be 
in line with any of the popular magazines spe- 
cializing in action stories, such as Adventure, 
Ace High, Short Stories, Street and Smith, and 
Munsey. But it is unwise to embody in your story 
any reflection upon any civic body, sect or Church. 
Editors do not care to use material that might 
possibly antagonize a considerable number of 
readers. 





Mrs. L. E. G., Cedar Rapids, Iowa. Please give 
me the name of some magazines or papers that 
you think would purchase a railroad poem. It is 
the story of an old engineer who lost his position 
for cause and then later made good. 


Narrative poems, especially of much 
Try Railroad 


Answer. 
length, are rather difficult to place. 
Redbook, 2019 Stout St.. Denver, Colo.; Erie 
Railroad Magazine, 50 Church St., New York; 
Baltimore and Ohio Magazine, Baltimore, Md. 
After these try the larger daily newspapers of 
New York, Philadelphia and Chicago. 





W.H. M., New Castle, Colo. Suppose that you 
had been delivered of a few literary amethysts, 
embodying the highest ideals in beautiful rhythmic 
prose, what in ——— would you do with ’em? 


Answer. Let us take this as a little text: Such 
a query gives nothing upon which we can base 
an answer. These may be, as our somewhat 
flippant correspondent suggests, gems of purest 
ray serene. But so long as we have no knowledge 
of the subjects with which they deal, whether 
of earth or the empyrean, whether essay, story 
or sermon, whether long, broad, short or narrow, 
or possessed of the fourth dimension, we really 
cannot venture to hazard a guess. 





W. C. E., Reynoldsville, Pa. Where shall I send 
a manuscript entitled “Cats of High Degree”— 
describing breeds, shows, societies, prices, etc. 
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$100,000 IN CASH PRIZES 
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Upwards of this afnount is offered every month for competition in the 
United States: the individual prizes ranging from $5,000 down. Average 
number of prizes per month, seventy. 

These prizes are for names, catch phrases, picture titles, poster designs, 
advertisement writing, descriptions, slogans, inventions, new uses for products, 
new ways of earning money, story writing, essays, music, photo plays, amateur 
and professional photography, practical household suggestions, cooking recipes, 
bright sayings of children, short letters on various subjects,—in fact, every 
conceivable kind of contest. 

On the 15th of the month we issue a list showing such contests for cash 
prizes conducted by reliable business houses, newspapers, magazines, associa- 
tions and others in the United States. 

It costs you nothing to enter these contests. You will never find in our 
lists any canvassing or subscription schemes—any prize autos, face puzzles or 
any other catch plans. We show nothing but first-class propositions from the 
best rated and most reliable concerns in the country and have no paid notices 
or advertising. 

Our lists give you the names and addresses of those who offer the prizes, 
what the prizes are given for and all other information needed by you to com- 
pete for the money offered. 

For $1 we put your name on our books, as a subscriber, and give you 
four months’ service, consisting of four consecutive monthly lists, issued on 
the 15th of each month and extra lists and bulletins at other dates, so as to 
keep you posted on all reliable contests advertised in the United States during 
the four months. For $2.50 we give you this full service for one year. For 
twenty-five cents (stamps or silver) we send you one list only, the list published 
the 15th of the month your letter is received. 

Many of our yearly subscribers receive from us each month more than our 
lists would cost them for an entire year, by taking advantage of one or more of 
the following offers: We pay for suggestions which will improve these lists. 
For clippings of contests you see advertised. For information about contests 
that are proposed or planned, which can be used by us. We pay for names 
with full address of people who would be interested in these lists. 

We send out circulars. From especially good names, such as writers and 
would-be writers, we have secured from 25 to 50 per cent as subscribers. You 
can do the same, mailing our circulars, keyed with your initials or name. We 
furnish the circulars free, and on the first of each month pay you 35 cents for 
every subscriber you get. The only cost to you is the postage and envelopes. 

These offers are only made to yearly subscribers. 


Reference: National Bank of New England, East Haddam, Conn. 
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Answer. Try The Cat Review, Orange, N. J., 
although that does not usually pay for material. 
But an article of that sort should be of general 
interest to household publications or those de- 
voted to suburban life. Try W/’oman’s World, 
Woman’s Weekly, Chicago; Everywoman’s World, 
Toronto; Comfort, Augusta, Me.; New England 
Homestead, Springfield, Mass.; Home Friend, 
Kansas City, Mo. 

Replying to your question regarding a similar 
article on goats, try the Goat World, Baldwin 
Park, Calif., and Sheep and Goat Raisers’ Maga- 
sine, San Angelo, Texas. But this might also be 
tried with the publications named above. 


W. S. E., Shoals, Ind. Where would I find a 
Pt So ‘for manuscript describing “Jug Rock,” 
natural curiosity near this city: also an outing 
made to it by some young men? 

Answer. The best chances for descriptions of 
natural curiosities of merely local importance is 
with the Sunday supplements of the newspapers 
of the nearby cities. Would suggest that you try 
those of Chicago, re. St. Louis, Cincin- 
nati or Louisville. Good Sas raphs will be of 
immense help toward making sales. 

M. O., Camden, N. J. Can you tell me of a 
market for a story cf some 3,400 words, the theme 
being a man who sacrifices his life for his 
brother’s happiness? It is not a love story. 

Answer. With such meager information we are 
rather shooting an arrow into the air when we 
undertake to suggest publication. If well done, 
a story with such motif would be acceptable to 
almost any publication using short stories of ac- 
tion or of dramatic or emotional interest. Such 
a story as indicated should have these qualities. 
If it has them we would suggest that you try 
Short Stories, Ace High, Action Stories, Adven- 
ture, Wayside Tales. 


A. M. Y., Chicago, Ill. What markets would 
you suggest for an article on “The Aborigines of 
the West Indies?” The article deals with their 
description, customs, habits, etc. They are almost 
extinct now, so it is mainly drawn from what 
the West Indies have remaining of them. 


Answer. Such an article should command good 
place. Get good illustrations if possible. If you 
have such, try the National Geographic Magasine, 


Washington; Harper's, The American, and other 
high-class illustrated magazines, and the Sunday 
supplements of leading newspapers of New York, 
Philadelphia, Boston and Chicago. 

H. P., Chattanooga, Tenn. I have written a 
number of jokes and verses pertaining to soldier 
life in the A. E. F. Can you suggest other mar- 
kets than The American Legion Weekly and Stars 
and Stripes? Would you also kindly advise me 
as to the best method of submitting a number of 
very short jokes at one time? Should each joke 
or verse be written on a separate sheet or is it 
permissible to type several on one page? 

Answer. At the present time all material bear- 
ing on the late war stands very small chance of 

sale, because the world has had enough of war 


for a long time. Many editors say this in so 
many words. In five, better ten, years, there may 
be a market again; hardly before. We believe 
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that if the jokes have been refused by the logical 
run of joke magazines and have been declined, 
they had best be filed away for some time to come. 
It is customary to place each joke on a separate 
slip of paper; then fix the budget together with 
a clamp. This enables an editor to keep what he 
wishes, without mutilating the rest. 


Mrs. M. C. S., Williamsburg, Va. We raised a 
plant commonly known as “citron.” It bears great 
quantities of melons which resemble watermelons, 
green with white stripes. It makes delicious pre- 
serves. Where would an article on “Something 
Delicious With Little Trouble” sell ? 

Answer. Try American Fruits, Rochester; 
C ‘anada Horticulturist, Toronto; Farm and Fire- 
side, N. Y.; Southern Ruralist, Atlanta. 

S., Butler, Pa. Where might I hope to place 
a dramatic poem of approximately six thousand 
words? I do not believe it is suited for the stage. 

Answer. We do not know of any publication 
using poems of such extreme length. Could you 
not re-write in short story form? 

C. E. W., Asheville, N.C. Do you think a fairy 
story of fifteen or twenty typewritten pages, if 
well done, would be salable to producers of mov- 
ing pictures? 

Answer. We do not think a fairy story such 
as you mention would find favor with the movie 
producers, as it is entirely out of their line. Why 
not make the story shorter and try it with the 
juvenile publications which use material of that 
sort? 

T. W. T., Marshaltown, Iowa. ‘Kindly suggest 
a possible market for poems of unusual length. 
They are nature poems such as Duck Hunting, 
Trout Fishing in the Mountains, Barefoot Days, 
and others, all picturing the great outdoors. 

Answer. It is exceedingly difficult to find mar- 
ket for long narrative poems, and in order to do 
so at all they must be technically perfect. You. 
might try these with The Sunset Magazine, San 
Francisco, Calif., and Outer’s Recreation, 9 South 
Clinton St., Chicago, Ill. If you are desirous of 
writing poetry for publication it would be to your 
interest to confine yourself to shorter productions, 
as the market for such is much wider. 

D. R., Chicago, Ill. What magazines or papers 
are in the market for a children’s play adaptable 
for presentation in church, schoolroom or theater? 


Answer. The Eldridge Entertainment Co., 
Franklin, Ohio, might consider this favorably, and 
it might also be tried with the household and 
domestic journals such as The Pictorial Review, 
The Woman’s Home Companion, McCall’s Maga- 
sine; then with Comfort, Augusta, Me.; The 
David C. Cook Company., Elgin Ill.; Forward, 
Witherspoon Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa, 


M. R., Lachine, Can. Can you furnish me 
the names and addresses of the papers devoted 
wholly or in part to Labor? 

Answer, There are probably a hundred Labor 
journals among the publications in the United 
The majority of these do not buy contri- 


States. 
butions; among the more important ones are: 
Citizen, Tampa, Fla.; American Federationist, 


Commercial News and Labor 


W ashington, DC. 
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OF IMPORTANCE TO EVERY WRITER 


The New Edition of 1001 Places to 
Sell Manuscripts 





HE great desk book for every writer who would keep fully informed regarding 
the market for manuscripts. 


It brings to the writer the pertinent, exact information about a vast range 
of markets for book manuscripts, serials, short stories, articles, travel work, juvenile 
stories, essays, photoplays, post-card sentiments and mottoes, vaudeville sketches, 
plays, ‘photographs, ideas, songs, humor—in fact everything in the way of literary 
material—that will enable the writer to dispose of his work to advantage. “1001 
Places to Sell Manuscripts” is the great How to Sell, What to Sell, and Where to 
Sell Guide for all writers. 


My copy of 1001 Places to Sell Manuscripts writers. I expect to refer to it often.—I. ZT. Ja 
came today. I am much pleased with it. It is far Lansing, Mich. et : : 
and away better than the old book, of which I 1001” arrived, and it is entirely satisfactory.— 
have a copy. It is certainly a book that every E. R.,Peterboro, x4 k £ 1001 PI 
writer should nome. I wish you success with your acknowledge with thanks copy o pan 
to Sell Manuscripts. I find it s * “. valuable sug- 

good work.—-L. T, C., Oshkosh, Wis. r 

“ . gestions.—J. N. K., Wasington, 

1001 Places” came safely to hand as promised. “1001” received. Its oe -up - a its print 
Thank you. It seems comprehensive enough to is better, it gives ambition a real impetus.— i. 
prove helpful to ‘“‘all sorts and conditions” of C., Frankford, Ind. 


This is the eleventh edition of this work. For twenty years it has been recognized 
as the standard guide to the market for all classes of literary material. No writer 
who is offering manuscripts for publication can afford to do without it. A single new 
market opened to you—a single sale of your least important manuscript—will more 
than repay its cost. 

It will help you to sell manuscripts) NOW READY. PRICE $32.50. 

(Catalogue of 25 other helpful books for writers sent on request.) 


JAMES KNAPP REEVE, Publisher, Franklin, Ohio. 





THE EDITOR LITERARY BUREAU 
Criticisms and Revision of Manuscripts 


For more than twenty years this organization has been helping writers to perfect 
and to make salable their work. It was begun by Mr. James Knapp Reeve, who for 
more than half this period had it under his direct control. Mr. Reeve has now 
resumed this work and will give it his exclusive attention, and all manuscripts sub- 
mitted will be read and advised upon by himself personally. 

Mr. Reeve has for many years been engaged in various branches of literary work 
—as writer of fiction and miscellaneous articles for magazines which have had 
cumulative effect in giving a very full understanding of editorial needs and require- 
ments. This experience can be applied to your own needs. 

The charge for Reading, Criticism and Advice regarding sale is as follows: 


ere $ .75 Words over 5000, in one manuscript, 50 





1008 20 S000 WOTEE. 06.cc.ccssiccncwes 1.25 cents for each additional 1000. Special 
S000 to BOOD WOLKE ....0..0.0ccccsvccocs 2.00 rates for book manuscripts of more 
3000 to 4000 wordS.........cccseces 2.60 than 20,000 words, and for verse. Send 
4000 to 5000 words..............0:: 3.20 | for full explanatory circular. 


*Founder and former editor of The Editor. 


Address: *JAMES KNAPP REEVE, Franklin, Ohio. 
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BOOKS 


THAT EVERY WRITER SHOULD HAVE 








THE WRITER’S DESK BOOK 
By WILLIAM DANA ORCUTT 


Here is a most needed reference work on questions 
of punctuation, capitalization, spelling, compound 
words paragraphing, spacing, italics, abbreviations, 
numerals, correct and faulty diction, etc. It is a 
book that should always be on your work desk. 


PRIOS POMGIG s 66s cccectieces $1.25 


WRITING FOR THE MAGAZINES 
By J. BERG ESENWEIN 


This book is crammed with exactly the kind of infor- 
mation that writers, seeking to place work in the 
current magazines, need. It thoroughly treats of the 
subject, taking up this many-sided phase of writing 
from every angle. Young writers cannot afford to be 
without just such a guide as this is. 
eer ee $2.00 


WRITING THE POPULAR SONG 
By E. M. WICKES 


Here is a book that every person who aspires to be 
a song writer should have. It is more than a text 
book. It is, in fact, a valuable treatise on the philos- 
ophy of catering to the world’s needs. Every phase 
of song writing is thoroughly discussed in a manner 
most beneficial and helpful. If you want to write a 
song, get this book. 
ee $1.75 


THE ART OF VERSIFICATION 


By J. BERG ESENWEIN 
and MARY ELEANOR ROBERTS 
The most complete, practical and helpful working 
hand book ever issued on the Principles of Poetry 
and the Composition of all Forms of Verse. Every 
ambitious writer of poetry should have a copy of this 
wonderful volume. It will guide the way to many 


successes. 
PE SI oie icccsewedesg $2.00 


The Writer’s Digest 


Butler Building -i- Cincinnati, Ohio 





USE THIS COUPON 


THE WRITER’S DIGEST, 
Butler Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


PmONONNS MUUEON TE Boke cid vei cce sta ccese cecmes 
Send me by return mail, postpaid: 




















Gazette, St. Louis, Mo.; Justice, 31 Union Square, 
New York, and such class journals as The Loco- 
motive Enginee rs’ Journal, Cleveland, Ohio; 
Carpenter, Indianapolis, Ind.; Advance, Union 
Square, New York. 





Mrs. M. E. A., Ripley, W. Va. I wish to know 
what Sunday newspaper supplements buy short 
stories. I have some which teach loyalty and 
love for the flag; stories for boys showing love 
for the flag, the rebirth of the sentiment in the 
heart of the Confederate soldier, etc. 

Answer. The stories for the Sunday magazine 
sections of newspapers are largely supplied by 
syndicates, such as The McClure Syndicate, 45 W. 
34th St.. New York City; The International 
Feature Service, 729 7th Ave, New York City. 
A few newspapers buy this material direct from 
writers, but as policies in this respect are con- 
tinually changing, it is not possible to give any 
definite list. The only thing to do is to submit 
your work to various newspapers until you find a 
market. But we wish to add that stories growing 
out of the war feeling, having as a basic motif 
loyalty, love of country, the flag, etc., have been 
rather overdone, and editors are looking for 
newer ideas; not because these ideas are not good, 
but because they are endeavoring to get away 
from everything that is an outgrowth of the war 
and of the war spirit. 


L. S. W., Woodland, Calif. Can you suggest 
(1) markets for an article of 3,500 words on Mis- 
cenegation, pointing out biological rules not in the 
way, but prejudice; (2) market for an article of 
2.000 words by railroad employe giving data 
about present and past wages; (3) market for 
article on average yearly income versus daily 
wages, about 1,700 words, comparing hours and 
pay of railroad employes with those engaged in 
other industries? This latter in answer to an 
article in Boston Transcript. 

Answer. An article in any manner defending 
miscenegation would not in our mind be accept- 
able to any publication appealing to a cultivated 
class of readers. The thing is wholly contrary 
to American ideals. It is just possible that some 
medical journal might use it if you can advance 
anything authoritative in support of your position, 
but even this would be remote chance. 

Try the first article on’ railroad wages with 
The Baltimore and Ohio Magazine, Baltimore, 
Md.; Canadian Railway Employes’ Magazine, 
New Brunswick, Can.; Erie Railroad Magazine, 
50 Church St., New York City; Santa Fe Maga- 
sine, 1707 Railway Exchange, Chicage. Such an 
article may also be offered to almost any metro- 
politan newspaper. 

The second railroad article should first be tried 
with The Transcript, as you state that it is in 
reply to an article published in that journal. 
After that, with same list as given above. 

J.C. S., Zebulon, N. C. Can you suggest mar- 
ket for religious article dealing with the Law of 
Sacrifice? It is not orthodox nor Universalistic ; 
it is just something different. 

Answer. It is not easy to suggest a market for 
an unorthodox religious article, as the religious 
publications use only such material as is in line 
with their avowed policies. If your article is 
short, terse, and satiric in tone it might find place 
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LISTEN 


Complete Service to the Songwriting Pro- 
fession. All of Our Work is Guaranteed 





STANDARD PROFESSIONAL 


Wiii pay for revising your song, composing melody and piano arrangement to same. As an 
$1 6 introductory offer we will award two HIGH CLASS SONG COVERS by one of America’s 


best song cover designers. Covers to be designed in colors to the parties holding the two 
lucky numbers. 
TERMS AND CONDITIONS. 

The first fifty (50) lyrics we receive we will send you a number. Before we send out any numbers. we 
will seal the two lucky numbers and when we have received fifty (50) lyrics to be revised, melody and piano 
arrangement set to same, we will break the seals and winners will be notified at once. Winners will receive 
SONG COVER specially designed for his or her song FREE OF CHARGE 

Lyrics written and revised, Melodies, Piano Copies, Orchestrations a Band Parts, Composed and 


Arranged. 
COMPLETE SET OF ORCHESTRATIONS FREE. 


For the best lyric submitted in contest, we will award a complete set of orchestrations FREE. 

REMEMBER—the price is only $16.00 on this offer and we GUARANTEE our work to be STANDARD 
PROFESSIONAL. Up-to-the-minute in every respect. Remit by Check, Post Office or Express Money 
Order, SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. 


ALL WORK PROTECTED WHILE IN OUR POSSESSION. 


sae” [THE SONG FOUNDRY | “sis” 


Music Publishers South Bend, Ind. 





























Less Than 9c A Month 


ANYONE INTERESTED 


In Music, Writing, Poems, Lyrics, Stories, Sketches, Motion 
Pictures, Vaudeville, Parodies, Etc., Etc. 


Can not afford to be without it, at the Low Subscription Price 


For Full Particulars Regarding the 
$1,250.00 CASH 


PRIZE CONTEST WRITE TODAY 


dE DO NOT FAIL TO SEND 


MUSICALCLASSIC “"sone’nacazine” South Bend, Ind. 
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IT SOMETIMES HAPPENS 


that a manuscript 
comes back! 
If yours should do this ask Mrs. Chap- 
man why. Full particulars on request. 
MRS. MARISTAN CHAPMAN, 


50 Mutual Life Building, 
Jacksonville, Fla. 








NOVELISTS 


I specialize in typewriting novels and 
serials; both rough draft from pen or first 
MSS., and final copy with one carbon. 
Rough draft, 20c per thousand; final copy, 
35c per thousand; return postage paid. 

Short stories, plays, scenario synopses 
with one carbon, 40c per thousand. 

I give prompt and particularly satisfac- 
tory service, and solicit your work. 


MARJORY M. HALL 
Union Street. No. Easton, Mass. 








TYPEWRITER RIBBONS. —A standard 
width, black, non-filling, “XclnT” Brand 
ribbon for 50c. It’s worth $1. Give name 
and number of machine. 


W. P. BIDWELL, 
2324 So. Wayne Ave. Fort Wayne, Ind. 








EDITORIAL ASSISTANCE 
Let me show you how to make 
that article salable! Criticism, 
with suggested markets, 50c a 
thousand words. 
FRANK V. FAULHABER, 
781 Woodward Ave. Brooklyn, N. Y. 








MANUSCRIPTS typed in correct form, 
35c per 1000 words, one carbon. You may 
choose the type faces and italics you wish 
used. Sample of work free. Prompt service. 


DONALD COOLEY 


1694 HEWITT AVE., ST. PAUL, MINN. 








DO YOU COMPOSE SONGS? 
If so, be sure to secure the services of an 
EXPERT! An ARTISTIC arrangement of 
your composition may mean SUCCESS! I 
have done HUNDREDS of BIG HITS! 
EUGENE PLATZMAN 
224 West 46th Street. New York City. 











with one of the advanced idea magazines such 
as The Dial, 152 W. 13th St., New York City, but 
for such would have to be decidedly clever. 





Prize Contests 


Outers’-Recreation, 9 South Clinton St., 
Chicago, is offering eight prizes for Out- 
door Stories. The first prize is $1,000; 
second, $600; third, $400; fourth, $300; 
fifth, $250; sixth, $200; seventh, $150; 
and eighth, $100. The contest is wide open. 
You can write about hunting or fishing, or 
camping, including auto-camping, and you 
can mix them up if you want to. Your 
offering may be simple narrative, fiction, 
inspirational, instructive or what you please, 
so long as it conforms to the conditions as 
follows: 

Manuscripts must be typewritten, double- 
spaced and with wide margins, and on one 
side of the sheet only; no manuscript in 
long hand will be considered. 

On a separate sheet attached to the manu- 
script there must appear: 

(a) The title of the story. 

(b) The name and address of the author. 

(c) The number of words in the story. 

The title of the story must appear at the 
head of each page of the manuscript, but 
the author’s name must not appear on the 
manuscript and there must be no marks of 
identification. 

Manuscripts must be mailed flat between 
sheets of strong cardboard which will keep 
them from being doubled or creased. 

Manuscripts must be submitted with the 
understanding that we are privileged to 
keep for publication such stories as we 
may desire out of those which do not take 
prizes, to be paid for at our regular rates. 

If return of unused manuscript is desired 
the fact must be plainly stated on the sep- 
arate sheet accompanying it and return 
postage must accompany it. Unaccepted 
manuscripts will be returned only if the 
request is made and postage sent. 

The story must not be less than 4,000 
words in length or more than 6,000. 

Packages containing manuscripts must 
be addressed, “Contest Editor, Outers’- 
Recreation, No. 9 So. Clinton St., Chicago.” 

No manuscript will be entered which is 
post-marked later than March 1, 1922. 

No more than one prize will be awarded 
any author. 

The object of the contest is to bring out 
the very best outdoor stories ever written, 
and it is open to everybody, professionals 
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as well as amateurs. Nobody is barred 
except members of the editorial staff of this 
magazine. Get into the game early, and 
don’t worry about your lack of previous 
experience. Till you try you do not know 
how good a story-teller you may be. Some 
of the best stories ever written have been 
first-time efforts. If you want to write 
inspirational or educational stuff, dress it 
up entertainingly. The public wants its 
education sugar-coated. Point the moral 
delicately. Let the reader admire his own 
cleverness in discovering it. Whatever you 
choose to do, put your heart into it and 
give us the best there is in you. 


Motor, 119 West 40th St., New York 
City, offers a first prize of $15, a second 
ot $10, and a third of $5, for the three best 
photographs submitted each month. The 
only condition is that the photographs must 
never have been previously published. For 
all other photos used it will pay space rates. 


Animated Picture Products Company, 
Inc., 19 West 27th St., New York City, 
is offering $50 for the best letter, $25 for 
the second, and $25 for the third. Look 
at any of their signs in your city and tell 
them how they can describe the signs to 
prospective buyers who have never seen 
any so they will understand the peculiar 
effect. The contest closes on February 1, 
1922. Full particulars will be sent on re- 
quest addressed to the Animated Picture 
Products Company, Inc. 


Fiction and General Magazines 
YOUNG’S MAGAZINE, 377 Fourth 
Avenue, New York City, of which Cashel 
Pomeroy is the editor, writes: “Short 
stories and novelettes always needed. Must 
have a sex note, but discreetly handled and 
with distinct craftsmanship. The setting, 
the type of characters, the ending—happy 
or unhappy—are left to the author; we 
have no predilections, as it is the human 
touch we look for. But we would rather 
see more of the happy stuff than tragedy ; 
everyone approaches these sex questions so 
damnably seriously. We do not use photo- 
graphs. As to price, we make a bid. The 
rate is about half a cent to one cent a word. 
We pay on acceptance and report about ten 
days after the manuscript has been re- 
ceived.” 
BREEZY STORIES, 377 Fourth Ave., 
New York City, having the same editor as 
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ENROLL TODAY IN THE 


National Association 
of Literary Workers 


A common agency for the dissemination 
of information looking toward the guidance 
and protection of writers. 


The Association holds itself in readiness 
at all times to help its members solve their 
literary problems. Bureau of Information 
maintained to answer inquiries. 


Membership costs Two Dollars a year and 
includes all service and privileges. Address: 
FRED T. WILLENBECHER, 
Editor-in-Chief, 

1104 Linden St. Allentown, Pa. 








MUSICAL MANUSCRIPTS corrected and 
submitted to reputable publishers. Music 
composed to words. Melodies harmonized. 

We do not publish music. 
MILLER’S MUSICAL AGENCY, 
211 Reisinger Ave. Dayton, Ohio. 








LAUGH WHEN THE POSTMAN COMES 
By having me Revise, Type, 
Criticise and Market Your Mss. 

Write for Terms 


JAMES GABELLE 


Box 114 NEW BRIGHTON, S.I., N. Y. 








AUTHORS! 
Manuscripts typed, 50 cents per thousand 
words. Poems and songs, 2 cents per line. 
Carbon Copy. Careful attention given every 
commission. 
PAUL C. PATTERSON, | 
4238 Pine St. Philadelphia, Pa. 








WRITERS! It’s Important that your 
manuscripts be correctly and _ neatly 
typewritten. Work corrected free. Very 
reasonable rates and confidential service. 
Write for particulars of prize contest. 


E. J. LAY, 
218 Temple Bldg. Chicago. 











EXPERT MANUSCRIPT TYPING. 
50 cents per thousand words. 
CRAIG TYPING AND COMPOSING CO. 
Walnut, Miss. 
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LEE ICE 


Special Writer 


SISTERVILLE, W. VA. 





| Absit January 15, price 

for song criticism will be 50c. 
New subscribers coming in can get 
their first song criticized for the 
old price, 25c. Submit songs for 
price on revision and re-writing. 
Can put you in touch with reliable 
composers. 








MANUSCRIPTS TYPED PROMPTLY 
BY EXPERT STENOGRAPHER.—Cor- 
rect technical form, spelling and punctu- 
ation assured. Terms: 50c per 1000 words. 
Poems, 2c per line. One carbon copy. 

ELIZABETH HOUSTON 
708 Henley Street, Knoxville, Tenn. 








REV. CLARENCE J. HARRIS, A. B., recognized 
photoplay expert. Experience in all departments for 
nearly ten years. Pastor of the Washington Heights 
Universalist Every-day Church, and has introduced 
story writing and photoplay work for private and class 
pupils. Formerly Photoplay Editor for Gaumont, 
Knickerbocker and Feature writer for several largest 
companies. Material taken by over 20 companies 
ment or by mail. Write for terms. 45 Pinehurst 
Will criticize, revise and teach writing, by appoint- 
Ave., New York City. 








MANUSCRIPT TYPING. An exact copy 
of your manuscript on bond paper; one 
carbon copy. 50c per thousand words. 
Pay only if satisfied. 

D. T. CLAPP, 
Kemp, III. 








SONG POEM SERVICE 


Will write you a song Poem on any subject, 
or to any tune. Work guaranteed and 
service prompt. 


H. J. HILES, 
1112 Chapel St., Cincinnati, Ohio 











An author, who is selling his work, 
will criticise your stories. Write for 
low rates. 


AUTHOR, 
Woodland, Washington. 











the above, who writes: “The same needs 
apply to Breezy Stories as those of 
Young's Magazine, but that Breezy Stories 
does not lay so much emphasis on literary 
quality. This magazine uses verse—light, 
frothy, frivolous, cynical, flippant, impu- 
dent, but all more or less remotely touching 
on man and woman in the love relation— 
stuff with the Broadway touch.” 


THE ARYAN, 1400 So. 10th St., Phila- 
delphia, Pa., is a monthly, using photo- 
graphs. They pay on publication, and re- 
port on manuscripts in two weeks. Frank 
C. Massey is the editor. 

BRIEF STORIES, 805 Drexel Bldg., 
Philadelphia, Pa., writes: “We’re decidedly 
in need of genuine humor at this time, and 
brilliant, clever things—within 3,000 words 
(preferably from 1,500 to 2,500). Would 
also like to see some good fillers ; epigrams, 
short verse, etc. Brief Stories places no 
restraining policies or limitations on authors 
save one, and that only regards length. 
Stories may run from 500 to 3,000 words, 
but no longer. The preferred length is 
1,800 words. As to type, we have no preju- 
dices—humor, the bizarre, the tragic, the 
sex story, all receive equal consideration. 
With us, the story’s the thing. After all, 
the idea is to show what satisfying and 
really excellent tales can be told in the 
short lengths, rather than to specialize in 
any one type.” The editor is William H. 
Kofoed. Manuscripts are reported on in 
two weeks, and payment is made on accept- 
ance. 

ARGOSY -ALL-STORY WEEKLY, 
280 Broadway, New York City, reports: 
“Novelettes of between 15,000 and 20,000 
words, preferably on out-of-door subjects, 
can be used. Short stories should be no 
longer than 5,000 words. The editor is 
Matthew White, Jr. Photographs are not 
used. Manuscripts are usually reported on 
within a week. 

THE CLUB-FELLOW AND WASH- 
INGTON MIRROR, 1 Madison Avenue, 
New York, N. Y., writes: “We use short 
stories, 1,200 to 1,500 words of risque na- 
ture, but not vulgar, with a society flavor. 
Short verse of a bright vein and up-to- 
date.” Frank D. Mullan is the editor. 
Manuscripts are reported on as soon as 
possible, and payment is made on the 25th 
of the month following. 


KODAKERY, Eastman Kodak Com- 
pany, Rochester, N. Y., of which A. H. 





















Harscher is the editor, uses “articles that 
stimulate interest in amateur photography, 
articles that maintain interest in amateur 
photography, specifically, articles that ex- 
plain how good pictures are made.” 


THE BOOKMAN, 244 Madison Ave., 
New York City, writes: “We have all the 
material we can possibly use for many 
months to come.” 


TELLING TALES MAGAZINE, 799 
Broadway, New York City, can use “novel- 
ettes, 15,000 to 18,000 words; short stories, 
3,000 to 6,000 words; one-act plays, poems. 
All material submitted should have a strong 
psychological trend, or be possessed of a 
vivid, though delicately handled sex appeal. 
Our readers are mainly women, and stories 
should be aimed at them.” Manuscripts 
are reported on in one week, usually, and 
payment made on acceptance. 


ACE-HIGH MAGAZINE, 799 Broad- 
way, New York City, uses: “Novelettes, 
16,000 to 20,000 words; short stories, 4,000 
to 6,000 words. All stories must be of the 
virile, out-of-doors, adventure type to ap- 
peal to red-blooded men. Western adven- 
ture, detective, sea and sport stories are 
particularly desired.” Report on manu- 
scripts is made within ten days and pay- 
ment is made on acceptance. Harold 
Hursey is the editor. 


WAYSIDE TALES, 6 North Michi- 
gan Ave., Chicago, Ill., whose managing 
editor is T. C. O’Donnell, writes: ‘“‘We use 
short stories—adventure, sea, Western, de- 
tective, mystery, love, romance, 3,000 to 
6,000 words in length. Serials, above 
themes, 40,000 to 60,000 words; novelettes, 
10,000 to 15,000 words. 


ACTION STORIES, 41 Union Square, 
New York City, J. B. Kelly, editor, wants: 
“Colorful outdoor adventure stories and 
detective stories from 3,000 to 5,000 words. 
Complete novelettes not more than 15,000 
words (we prefer 12,000). We pay on 
acceptance and give quick decisions. Love 
interest not a bar, but not necessary. Only 
clean, wholesome stories invited. Horror 
and sordid stories stand little chance of ac- 
ceptance. Avoid unnecessary description. 
Get into your story quickly and tell it 
quickly. Keep your sentences short and 
avoid hackneyed words and phrases. That’s 
the way to our market.” 


THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE, 381 
Fourth Avenue, New. York City; editor, 
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Over 100 users of our booklet, 


“PREPARING MANUSCRIPTS 
FOR PUBLICATION” 


—containing all the technical knowl- 
edge gained through several years’ 
experience in manuscript preparation 
—have written that they consider it of 
inestimable value in the preparation of 
their own work. Intended solely for 
authors who typewrite their own 
manuscripts. Price, $1.00, postpaid. 


AUTHORS’ TYPING AND REVIS- 
ING BUREAU, 


C-7, Muscadine, Ala. 








The Meat of the Nut! 
“TWENTY RULES FOR PERSONAL 
EFFICIENCY IN LITERARY 
EFFORT” 


You cannot afford not to own, pe gras and practice 
these rules. They are the product of experience. 


AN INVESTMENT IS NOT AN 
EXPENSE! 


Give yourself the advantage of this definite, pointed, 
and practical help. A valuable Correspondence Course 
in a nutshell. Send today. Only one dollar. Price 
subject to advance. 


EMMA GARY WALLACE, 
Dept. A, Auburn, N. Y. 








AUTHORS’ TYPING AND REVIS- 

ING BUREAU, 

Literary Agency. 
Unequalled service in manuscript criti- 
cism, revision, typing and marketing. 
Our service includes the revising, set- 
ting-to-music and sale of song-poems. 
Write for terms and samples. 


Box C-7, Muscadine, Ala. 











MILLER’S LITERARY BUREAU, 
211 Reisinger Avenue, Dayton, Ohio. 


Manuscripts revised, typed and marketed. 
Submit your productions. No reading fee. 
Nineteen years’ experience. 
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Send for free sample and booklet, 
“THE WAY PAST THE EDITOR.” 


Five years old, greatly enlarged, vitalized, 
broadened, 


The Student Writer 


“Little Giant of Writers’ Magazines” 
1886 CHAMPA ST., DENVER, COLO. 


One you cannot afford to omit from 
your list. 


Some Features for January: 
“How Rachel Crothers Writes a Play a 
Year,” by Arthur Chapman. 
“How to Edit a House Organ,” by Harry 
A. Earnshaw. 
“Writing a Novel in Thirty Days,” by 
Arthur Preston Hankins. 
Latest Literary Market News, Prize Plot 
Contest, and Other Fine Articles. 
Price, $1.50 a Year. 
ACT NOW. 








Simple copying......... $ .50 per 1000 words 
Expert manuscript typing 1.00 per 1000 words 
Revising without typing .35 per 1000 words 


PIPMES POEMS. ..... 60s. .02 a line 
Address: B. G. SLINGO, 
2419 Lawton Ave. Toledo, Ohio 








AUTHORS—Experienced Authors’ Agent, 


Reader and critic. Specializes in short stories. 
Reading tee, $1.00 for 3000 words, $2.00 for 5000 
words. Includes short criticism. Report within 


week. Circular on request. 


MRS. RACHEL WEST CLEMENT 
Chew and Meehan Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 








AUTHORS AND WRITERS! If you like 
accuracy, neatness and promptness in your 
typing, try me. My fee is 40c per thou- 
sand words, including one carbon copy. 
Poetry, lc per line. Let me dress your ideas in the best 


possible clothes by sending me your MSS. 
SALVADOR SANTELLA, 
617 Hayes Street Hazleton, Pa. 











MANUSCRIPTS TYPED. 30c per 1000 
for 10,000 words or more. Less than 
10,000, 35c per 1000. Carbon copy, 10c per 
1000 extra. 

Holiday Greeting—All orders received dur- 
ing December and January—half price. 


W. G. SWINNERTON, Box 403-B, STAMFORD, CONN. 








John M. Siddall, needs “Short stories 
around 4,000 to 5,000 words in length. 
Photographs are not used. Manuscripts 
are reported within one week, and payment 
is made on acceptance.” 

ADVOCATE OF PEACE, 612-614 
Colorado Bldg., Washington, D. C., reports: 
“The Advocate of Peace desires articles 
relative to international relations—articles 
calculated to promote international justice. 
Manuscripts of reasoned and authoritative 
statements on international law and on co- 
operation between the nations, preferably 
from 1,500 to 3,000 words, are especially 
desired.” Photographs are used occasion- 
ally. Manuscripts are reported on in about 
ten days. They do not pay for contribu- 
tions. 

TRAVEL, 7 West 16th St., New York 
City ; Goburn Gilman, editor, writes: “We 
use articles ranging from 2,000 to 4,000 
words. Photographs must be effective. 
Terms, $10 per thousand words, and from 
50 cents to $2 for photographs accompany- 
ing the article. Our present special need 
is for unusual travel articles about all 
points in the world. Payment is made on 
publication.” 

LIFE, 598 Madison Ave., New York 
City; Thos. L. Masson, editor, uses short 
prose. Payment is made on acceptance. 


THE CONTINENT, 509 So. Wabash 
Ave., Chicago, Ill., writes: “We could use 
occasionally, brief travel articles with good 
pictures. Fiction, 2,000 words; 1,500-1,800 
words concerning noble deeds. Manuscripts 
are reported on within ten days or two 
weeks, and payment is made on the 15th 
of the month following acceptance.” 


VOICES: A Journal of Verse, 18 Stein- 
ert Hall, Boston, Mass., editor, Harold 
Vinal. Voices: A Journal of Verse, aims 
to present lyrical poetry—poetry retaining 
the music of tradition, yet modern in 
phraseology.” They report on manuscripts 
within one week, but do not pay. 

WESTERN STORY MAGAZINE, 78- 
89 Seventh Ave., New York City; editor, 
Frank E. Blackwell, writes: “Western 
Story Magazine is in the market for short 
stories from 2,500 to 6,000 or 7,000 words 
in length, novelettes from 12,000 to 25,000 
words, and serials from 36,000 to 100,000 
words. Stories for this magazine should 
be such as will inspire people to go out 
and live in the open, or take up life in the 

























West, and they should contain no unpleas- 
ant sex situations. Photographs are not 
used. Manuscripts are reported on from 
two weeks to thirty days. Payment of one 
cent and up is made on acceptance always. 


THE MALTEASER, Grinnell, lowa, 
writes: “We want good, zippy stuff that 
hasn’t been sight-seeing at all the editorial 
offices and comes dressed up for us. Short 
or long satires, epigrams, short verse— 
anything that’s well done! As yet our 
rates are not very attractive; we report on 
everything within two weeks. Art work 
for the year is practically all arranged.” 

BOYS’ LIFE, 200 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City, writes: “Boys’ Life is particu- 
larly interested in briskly-told stories of 
action, in length from 3,000 to 4,000 words. 
Stories of the out-of-doors, of adventure 
and of scout experience are especially de- 
sired, and also true stories of boy achieve- 
ment. There is a limited market for nature 
and adventure articles. Stories and articles 
should be written to appeal to the boy of 
from fourteen to eighteen years of age.” 
The editor is Irving Crump. They report 
on manuscripts within one month and pay 
on acceptance. 


Educational Publications 


THE NATIONAL SCHOOL DIGEST, 
1405 University Ave., S. E., Minneapolis, 
Minn., of which Frank A. Weld is the 
editor, writes: “We are not purchasing 
manuscripts at present.” 

MANUAL TRAINING MAGAZINE, 
Peoria, Ill., The Manual Arts Press, writes: 
‘There is very little hope that your readers 
will be interested in our price or will be 
able to write what we want. Our articles 
are written by teachers who want to tell 
their fellow-teachers about their experi- 
ences. It is a semi-professional matter with 
them. Our present special needs are for 
illustrated articles of interest to teachers, 
especially public school teachers of the 
Manual Arts. We report on manuscripts 
within a week, and pay $3.00 for a maga- 
zine page on publication.” 

KINDERGARTEN PRIMARY MAG- 
AZINE, Manistee, Mich., reports: “We 
are overstocked with everything except 
little four and eight-line verses for the 
smallest children and practical hints and 
suggestions from kindergartens and teach- 
ers who are actively engaged in the work.” 
J. H. Shults is the editor. Manuscripts 
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Editorial Service 


for writers, embracing criticism, revision, 
typewriting, marketing. Not stereotyped 
advice and mechanical correction, but 
conscientious, individual service. Criti- 
cism of prose 50c per 1000 words. 


H. K. ELLINGSON 


Box 523 Colorado Springs, Colo. 











ARE YOUR MANUSCRIPTS COR- 
RECTLY PREPARED FOR 
PUBLICATIONP 


Ruth Greenwood Taylor, who has made 
a specialty of typing, revising and criticis- 
ing manuscripts, will be glad to handle 
your work for you. The charge for 
straight copying is 50c a thousand words 
or part thereof; the copying with editorial 
revision, 75c a thousand, and for a con- 
structive criticism, $1.00 a thousand. Write 
for particulars. 


RUTH GREENWOOD TAYLOR 


FRANKLIN TURNPIKE~ - - ALLENDALE, N. J. 





WRITERS! 
Let us type your manuscript for pub- 
lication. Take advantage of our re- 
duced rate of twenty-five cents a thou- 
sand words for each new customer. 
Authors’ Typing Bureau, Bonifay, Fla. 


TYPEWRITERS 


Remingtons, Underwoods, Royals, L. C. Smiths, 
and Monarchs rented, sold, and exchanged. Will 
sell on easy monthly payments of only $4.00 per 
month. Free course in touch typewriting with 
each typewriter. For Free Scholarship and full 
particulars, address 

CARNEGIE COLLEGE, Rocers, Ou1I0. 














AUTHORS! Start the New Year right 
by sending me your typing. 30c per 
1000 words; carbon. I pay return 
postage. 


V. GLENN CASNER, Repton, Ky. 








SONG POEM SERVICE 


Will write you a song poem on any subject. Also 
criticise and revise song poems. Prices reasonable; 
original work guaranteed. Prompt and efficient service 
always. Write for terms. Triflers save time and 


postage. 
FRANK E. MILLER 
Lock Box 911. LeRoy, N. Y. 
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The Writers’ Service Bureau 


(Under the Direction of L. Josephine Bridgart) 


Recommended by Professor George Philip 
Krapp, Franklin B. Wiley, Della T. Lutes, Leslie 
W. Quirk, George McPherson Hunter. 

Good copying on good paper. Sympathetic, 
satisfactory recasting and revision. Expert, in- 
terested criticism. A delightful and illuminating 
Short Story Course. A stamped envelope will 
bring you circulars. 


THE WRITERS’ SERVICE BUREAU 
DOVER, N. J. 





Mary Asquith Agency 


Play Brokers 2e Dramatic 
and Motion Picture Rights 


Write for Terms and Particulars of Service 
to Authors. 


FRANK H. RICE, Manager 


1402 BROADWAY ae oe NEW YORK 





Scenario Writers 


No successful author peddles his own wares. Protect 
and market your stories through membership in the 


PHOTOPLAYWRIGHTS 
LEAGUE OF AMERICA 


Stories marketed for members. 
Unsalable scripts criticized free. 
Legal protection against plagiarism. 
Endorsed by big motion picture producers. 
Write ALEX McLAREN, Sec’y, 623 Union 
League Building, Los An geles, Cal., for FREE 
SAMPLE SYNOPSIS OR STORY FORM, and 

particulars concerning membership. 











ROBERT THOMAS HARDY 


Author’s Agent 
Formerly editor of Snappy Stories. Has also been on 
the editorial staff of the J. B. Lippincott Company, Street 
and Smith, and the Munsey publications. 
All manuscripts are given Mr. Hardy's personal atten- 
tion. Send for full information. 
25 West 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 








LA TOUCHE HANCOCK 
Authors’ Representative 
Twenty-five years’ experience. Markets and 
revises prose and verse. Send stamp for cir- 

culars and references. 


5 Willoughby St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 








Mention THE WRITER’S DIGEST 
:: When Writing to Advertisers :: 














are reported on promptly, and payment is 
made on acceptance. 

THE SCHOOL WORLD, Farmington, 
Me., 51 and 53 Main Street, writes: “Only 
educational news matter and subjects suit- 
able for use in the school as supplementary 
reading is used. All grades and high school, 
however, are included in material used in 
the course of a year. We pay on publica- 
tion, but payment is small because so much 
material is offered without cost, and so 
much prepared by our own people.” 


Greeting Cards, Verses, and Mottoes 


THE KEATING COMPANY, 9th and 
Sansom Sts., Philadelphia, Pa., writes: 
“We are not in need of any verses or greet- 
ings at this time, nor will we be in need 
of such material until after May 1, 1922. 
We do not publish post cards.” 


CHARLES S. CLARK COMPANY, 
261 West 36th St., New York City, writes: 
“We purchase 4, 6, and 8-line greetings for 
Christmas, Valentine, Easter, Birthdays, 
Weding Anniversaries, and all special oc- 
casions. Only the highest quality of com- 
position is of any use—average price paid 
is 50c a line. No photographs are used. 

MILNER BROTHERS, INC., 367-369 
Park Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y., writes: “We 
use ‘verses on Greeting Cards for Christ- 
mas, Easter, Birthdays, Wedding Congratu- 
lations and Anniversary, Mothers’ Day, 
Friendship, and other occasion cards. Re- 
turn postage must accompany offerings.” 





Household Publications 


THE HOME FRIEND MAGAZINE, 
1411-13 Wyandotte St., Kansas City, Mo., 
the editor, John Meagher, writes: “Owing 
to the over-supply of material at this time, 
we have been forced to return many manu- 
scripts which ordinarily we would have 
retained, and therefore are not in the mar- 
ket for further material at this time, and, 
in fact, for some time to come.” 


COMFORT, Augusta, Maine, reports: 
“Short stories of less than 5,000 words can 
be used. Two-part stories of less than 
8,000 words. Practical articles on any 
branch of applied domestic science as 
adapted to conditions obtaining in the rural 
home, community, church and home enter- 
tainments. Articles on house plants, home- 
made Christmas gifts or valentines, home 
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or farm improvements, health and home 
sanitation, Washington or Lincoln anec- 
dotes. Preference for such articles if ac- 
companied by photos or drawings for illus- 
tration.” Payment is always ‘made on 
acceptance. A. M. Goddard is the editor. 


WOMAN’S WEEKLY, 431 S. Dear- 
born St., Chicago, Ill., writes: “Our only 
present need is serials running about 3,800 
to 4,000 words each issue; may run from 
three to twelve parts. No sex stuff nor 
children’s material used. Like lively, whole- 
some tales, with both plot and character 
interest. A few news photos are used.” 
They report in ten days on manuscripts, 
and payment is made on the 15th of the 
month following publication. 


Religious Publications 


THE CHRISTIAN, 36 Bromfield St., 
Boston, Mass., does not pay for articles. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORLD, YOUNG 
PEOPLE’S PAPER, PICTURE WORLD, 
1816 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. The 
editor is James McConaughy. He writes: 
The American Sunday-school Union de- 
sires contributed articles for three publica- 
tions : 

“For the Sunday-school World: It is a 
monthly magazine for Sunday-school work- 
ers; it desires articles based on actual ex- 
perience, concisely treating different phases 
of Sunday-school work, particularly in the 
rural districts and small schools. Such 
articles may be from 300 to 1,500 words 
in length. Accompanying photographs, 
where suitable, add to their value. Ac- 
counts of new forms of Sunday-school 
activity, new solutions of old problems, the 
school’s influence in the community life, 
are especially desired. Accepted articles 
are paid for within a month, at rates vary- 
ing from $4.00 to $8.00 a thousand words.” 

“For the Young People’s Paper, monthly 
in weekly parts, stories and articles are de- 
sired, adapted to interest and benefit young 
people from twelve to twenty. Every story 
should carry a wholesome lesson, not by 
formal preaching or moral, but by convey- 
ing inspiration to the finer traits of well- 
rounded character. Instructive articles on 
subjects from nature, biography, invention, 
etc., may also be accepted, especially if ac- 
companied by suitable photographs. Stories 
should be from 1,500 to 2,000 words. Other 
articles should be shorter. A few short 
serials are needed, not exceeding 10,000 
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Short Story Writing 
Taught 


TOMA THANE 


AUTOMATE 


Short Stories 
Criticised = 


UTM 
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Short Stories | 
Sold : 


Satisfaction is Guaranteed 
Correspondence is Invited 





HARRY McGREGOR 


6549 Hillegass 
Oakland, California 
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MANUSCRIPTS TYPED AND REVISED 
CORRECT TECHNICAL 
FORM. 


50c PER THOUSAND WORDS. 


Address: 


D. F. DEES, CONSUL, ALA. 








ATTENTION, AUTHORS! 


We do typing and revising. Prices rea- 
sonable. Work neat and accurate. Bond 
paper. Give us a trial. Address: 


BESSIE M. PEARSON, 
Ozark Typing Bureau, Pierce City, Mo. 








TYPING, CRITICISM, MARKETING. 


Articles and short stories. Stories criticised 
by experienced author. Send stamps for 
particulars. 

ETHEL H. JONES, 


161 Holmes St., Belleville, N. J. 


CARNEGIE COLLEGE — Home Study 
—Free Tuition. To one representative in each 
county and city. Normal, Academic, Civil 
Service, Language, Drawing, Engineering, 
Agriculture, Bookkeeping, Shorthand and 
Typewriting Courses. Apply at once for Free 
Tuition for Mail Course to 











ROGERS,-~ OHIO 


CARNEGIE COLLEGE, 
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PROGRESSIVE TEACHER IS 
BEST BY EVERY TEST 





The June number of Progressive Teacher has 
just come in. I am greatly pleased with it. Itisa 
splendid magazine of educational journalism, one 
of the finest I have ever seen and I have examined 
most of the school magazines of the country. 

Joy E. Morgan, Editor 
The Journal of the National 
Educational Asso. 

1201 16th Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 





Pre-eminent in the South for more than a 
quarter of a century. 

Circulates in every state in the Union, Phil- 
ippine Islands, Porto Rico, Cuba and Canada. 


TEAR OFF HERE 


Progressive Teacher, Morristown, Tenn. 
Gentlemen: 

Please send me the PROGRESSIVE TEACHER for one year. 
When I have received the first copy, if I am pleased with the 
journal and find it helpful in my school work, I will remit $2.00. 
If Iam not i and find that it is not helpful to me in my 
school work, I will immediately notify you so that you may without 
cost to me discontinue it. 


Name 
Address 


New Renewing 
The PROGRESSIVE TEACHER reads PROGRESSIVE TEACHER 


R. F. D. 











EXPERT TYPING DONE 


Please let an experienced typist put your 
MSS. in neat shape. 50c a 1,000 words. 
Songs, poems, at 2c a line. 1 carbon copy. 
I get repeated orders. Revising 25c a 1,000. 


Carrol A. Dickson, 4040 S. 14th, Corsicana, Texas 


MRS. ORPHA V. ROE 


Literary Critic 








HOTEL PARSONS, SPOKANE, WASH. 








MANUSCRIPTS 
Plays Scenarios 
REVISED—TYPED 


Revision, 75c per 1,000 words, 
_ Typing, 50c per 1,000 words. 
Including carbon copy. 


VIVIAN L. SAUNDERS 
3013 Prairie Ave. Chicago, IIl. 


MANUSCRIPTS 


Edited, revised, typed. Scenarios. 
Research. 


EVELYN C. CAMPBELL 
434 WEST 120th St., NEW YORK CITY 


Stories 





















words, also seasonable stories, such as those 
for national holidays, Christmas, Easter, 
ete. 
$4.00 per thousand words.” 

“For the Picture World, shorter stories 
of from 400 to 800 words, adapted to chil- 
dren under twelve, are desired; also verses 
with accompanying photographs or draw- 
ings, are acceptable. Payment at the rate 
of $3.00 to $4.00 per thousand words.” 

“For all these publications, while the 
style should be bright, there should be a 
genuine moral or religious purpose in what 
is submitted.” 


THE LYCEUM WORLD, 2228 Lake- 
view Ave., Detroit, Mich., the editor of 
which, Arthur E. Gringle, writes: “It is 
hard to say what we want—anything in the 
form of short story that lends itself to 
public recitals; dialogues on public ques- 
tions, or merely for entertainment; poems 
suitable for public use as recitations ; mono- 
logues, especially humorous and_ pathetic 
ones; articles on value of lyceum courses, 
chautauquas, lectures, public recitals; sto- 
ries dealing with vital subjects discussed 
on the public platform, in literary circles, 
health culture, efficiency, etc. Nothing 
‘cheap,’ irreligious, immoral, flippant, trashy 
or lacking in literary quality desired. No 
manuscripts returned unless requested and 
postage fully prepaid. Good, humorous 
anecdotes are especially wanted, but they 
must be exceptionally interesting and 
‘catchy.’ Also some moral stories, but must 
have a ‘thrill” in them.” How soon manu- 
scripts are returned depends on the char- 
acter and how soon to be used. Return 
useless almost same day. Payment depends 
on the nature of contribution and how soon 
it is to be used. They prefer to have price 
asked—otherwise decide as to quality—up 
to 5c per word. 

AMERICAN MESSENGER, 101 Park 
Avenue, New York City, edited by Rev. 
Henry Lewis, Ph. D., writes: “We are not 
in special need of any manuscripts at the 
present time.” 

THE EVANGELICAL, 3rd and Reily 
Sts., Harrisburg, Pa., writes: “Organ of 
United Evangelical Church is devoted 
largely to denominational interests — take 
large account of inter - denominational 
events and humanitarian movements.” A. 
E. Hangen is the editor. 





Payment within a month, at about, 
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Business and Trade Publications 


THE MAILBAG, 1200 W. 9th Street, 
Cleveland, Ohio, of which Tim Thrift is 
the editor, writes: “The type of matter 
used is such that cannot be written satis- 
factorily by a writer. Our stories are the 
experiences of experienced advertising men 
told by themselves.” 

BUSINESS FEATURE SERVICE, 
1015 Summit St., Toledo, Ohio, writes: 
“We buy nothing.” 


THE POSTER, 28 E. Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago, Ill., writes: “We use very few 
articles on the general advertising field, 
concentrating on articles dealing with na- 
tional poster advertising campaigns in 
which 24-sheet posters only, the standard 
association size, are used. We also use 
articles on the development of poster art 
in schools and by individual artists; on 
foreign posters and the development of 
commercial poster art everywhere; on 
poster exhibitions and poster contests; all 
of which are illustrated by reproductions 
of posters in half-tone with at least one 
24-sheet poster reproduction in each issue 
in full color. Photos of striking posters 
are available even though they show posters 
of smaller size than the 24-sheet. Also 
use some articles dealing with advertising 
as an art or science. The prospective con- 
tributor should familiarize himself with 
The Poster before submitting manuscripts 
or photos.” Roy O. Randall is the editor. 

SYSTEM, Cass, Huron and Erie streets, 
Chicago, Ill., writes: “We define System’s 
editorial field as that of passing on to the 
widest possible group of business execu- 
tives tested profit-making policies, plans and 
methods which presumably they can use in 
their concerns. We are not particularly 
in need of manuscripts at this time.” Nor- 
man C. Firth is the assistant editor; A. Van 
Vlissingen, Jr., is the managing editor. 

RETAIL DRUGGIST, 250 W. La- 
fayette Blvd., Detroit, Mich., writes: “Ar- 
ticles that deal on retail problems that are 
new, such as how a druggist built his store 
building, giving plans and prices as well 
as income on investment, are used. Sample 
of retail advertising and just what it ac- 
complished. Article on any best-selling side- 
line—my poor investments and my good 
investments. Manuscripts are reported on 
within fifteen days, and payment is made 
on publication. We like writers to make 
their own price.” 


THE WRITER’S DIGEST 
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WRITECRAFTERS 


TUR Rejection Slips into Acceptances 


Waste Paper into Dollars 

Writecrafters have helped their clients sell to 
Saturday Evening Post, Cosmopolitan, McClure’s, 
Everybody’s, American, Adventure, Munseys, etc. 

All manuscripts receive the personal attention 
of A. L. Kimball, an editor and consulting critic 
of established reputation and ten years’ experi- 
ence, who has helped thousands of writers to a 
better understanding of story values and editorial 
requirements. Send for particulars. 


A. L. KIMBALL 
116 PARK DRIVE, CHARLOTTE, NORTH CAROLINA 
Mention THe WRITER’s DIGEST 


PROGRESSIVE PRIMARY SPECIALS 
All Sorts of Mechanical Helps for Teachers 
DRAWING PAPERS 


m.. E. Tinted Drawing, Construction and Mounting 
‘a 

wenty-one new and beautiful tones, suitable for pencil, 
water color or crayon; for making portfolio covers and 
mounting. Send for sample book, showing all colors. 





No. 100 sheet eal Size, 9x12 

2. Black, No.5 Green. . os - . $0.50 
WME 6 5 ee 6 te ek cle are -50 
ST oe eee ak: korn tar aes or on 45 


Art Cutting Paper. Folding Paper. Cutting Paper. Paper 
for Silhouettes. Grade Cards. Language Cards. Sentence 
Builder. Deco Word Making Tablets. Letters in Strips. 
Sewing Cards. Fit-ins. Number Builders. 


SEND FOR OUR CATALOG 
PROGRESSIVE TEACHER, MORRISTOWN, TENN. 








MSS. TYPEWRITTEN, CRITICISED, 
MARKETED. Typed with carbon copy 
(errors corrected), 50c per 1000 words; 
typed with editorial revision, $1.00 per 1000 
words. Criticism 25c per 1000 words. 

Terms for marketing 10% Established 1912 


WM. W. LABBERTON 
569-570 W. 150th St. New York City 


PROMPT TYPING SERVICE 


Particularly convenient for authors of the 
Middle West. 50 cents per thousand words, 
with one carbon copy. Cash with order. 


Esther V. Waite, 1841 Rock Road, Cleveland, O. 














ELIZABETH G. BLACK, 


A recognized successful composer, will 
write melody to your words, and harmonize, 
making the same ready to submit to the 
market. By appointment or by mail. 


95 Rutland Road, Brooklyn, New York. 


POEMS 


An experienced reader will criticize, revise and 
type your poems and suggest markets. One, two 
or three poems of a total from one to fifty 
lines, $1.00. 











CHILTON CHASE, 
1410 N. 24th Street, Birmingham, Ala. 
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READ— 


THE ARKANSAS WRITER 


A strictly literary magazine with 
an international circulation. 
Helpful alike to both the 
known and unknown 
ambitious writers. 


Subscription only $1.50 the year. 


THE ARKANSAS WRITER 
PUBLISHING CO. 


P. O. Box 894 
Little Rock Arkansas 


THE WRITER’S DIGEST 











DO YOU LONG FOR, YET DREAD, 
THE POSTMAN’S COMING? 


Rejected manuscripts are unnecessary. A small 
fee, 50 cents per thousand words, invested in 


competent, professional criticism, will insure you. 


against discouragement and repeated rejections. 
G. G. CLARK, 2225 W. Grace St., Richmond, Va. 





We give expert assistance in typing, cor- 
recting or criticising your manuscripts. We 
have on our staff the best graduates of our 
best colleges and universities. Our rates 
are reasonable. Write us for further infor- 


mation. THE SERVICE BUREAU FOR 
WRITERS, Elba, Ala. 








MANUSCRIPTS, STORIES, POEMS 
AND LECTURES TYPED. 


RATES REASONABLE. 


UNIVERSAL TYPING BUREAU 
MASON, KY. 








TYPING 


25c per thousand words; 
poetry 1%c a line. Work 
guaranteed. Prompt. 


GROVER BRINKMAN, OKAWVILLE, ILL. 








Experienced in manuscript preparation 
in all its phases. I will give your work 


personal attention and return promptly. 


EDNA HERRON 
Suite 1114-127 N. Dearborn St. 
Chicago, Illinois 


















Photoplay Producers 


GOLDWYN PICTURES CORP., 469 
Fifth Avenue, New York, writes: “We 
are in the market for strong feature dramas 
with all-star casts, preferably in a society 
background, but we are not averse to doing 
powerful Western stories that are dramatic 
and actionful. We are also seeking ma- 
terial for big specials, and for the lighter 
side of our program desire a few comedy- 


dramas with some deft human _ touches. 
Eugene Mullen is the editor. 

METRO PICTURES CORP., 1540 
Broadway, New York City, writes: “We 


are interested in modern stories with a good 
outstanding theme, dramatic or melodra- 
matic, and some heart interest to it. We 
do not at present want costume material, 
nor purely war stories, nor Western of the 
cowboy and Indian variety. We like stories 
with an American atmosphere. Good stories 
with unhackneyed theme are welcome.” 
Their needs change from time to time. 
J. E. Brady is the editor. 

ROLAND WEST PRODUCING CO., 
236 West 55th St., New York City, at 
present needs plays. They report on manu- 
scripts within one month and pay, on ac- 
ceptance, in royalties. 

FRANK KEENAN PRODUCTIONS, 
INC., 1554 Poinsettia Place, Hollywood, 
Calif., writes: “We are no longer in the 
market for scripts of any kind.” 





Mail addressed to the following maga- 
zine is marked “‘Return to Sender”: 
The Futurist, 2415 Dunkeld Place, 
Denver. Colo. 





FOR WRITERS OF PHOTOPLAYS 


The following hints recently given out by 
Mr. Lucien Hubbard, Scenario Chief for 
“Universal Pictures Corporation,” will be 
of great value, if heeded, to those interested 
in photoplay writing: “So far as Universal 
is concerned, all screen material must be one 
hundred per cent human. 

“We will reject all scenarios containing 
a dual role. We do not want stories 
dreams. We will not accept manuscripts 
wherein the wife or husband believing the 
worst, leaves all behind without stopping to 
confirm his or her suspicions. The long arm 
of coincidence must not be stretched to the 
point of dislocation.” 
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» | — $1,000.00 for Two Days’ Work 
; z That’s What a Prominent Author Recently Received 


g = for a Single Short Story. 


ic = 

= Qne of the most remunerative fields in writing is that of the short story. The demand has far 
a- = exceeded the supply for years—and will doubtless continue to do so for many years to come. The great 
Pr = majority have still to learn just WHAT the editors want and HOW to tell the story in a fascinating, 
e ' s interest-holding manner. You and every other aspiring writer of today will do well to build your career 
y i on a solid foundation—you must learn what knowledge is ESSENTIAL before you start to write short 


S. . stories. 
HE STARTED AT THE BOTTOM TOO 


This author who received $1,000 for two days’ work, started at the bottom of the ladder—just as you 
are doing. But he had set his target before he started to shoot—he knew just WHAT he intended to 
write and just HOW to go at it. In other words, he had a TRAINED. mind,. He had looked far ahead 
and he had seen the necessity of a proper start. . Then he secured it—afid naturally, he succeeded. Any 
ambitious writer can do the same thing IF HE OR SHE WILL ONLY LEARN HOw. 





a- : 
e : ; = 

© THE “IDEAL’’ COURSE IN SHORT STORY WRITING — 

me = will give you this necessary knowledge—and invaluable hints and suggestions that will enable you to sell = 

= your manuscripts as fast as you finish them. It is all written in a clear, understandable style that = 

ies = permits you to readily grasp every important point. The twenty-five lessons of this course, in type- = 

ies E: writer type on 8x 11 pages, cover every factor in the writing of successful short stories—you secure the = 
7 t benefit of years of experience by past masters in the art of writing the short story. 

o = 

ne. 2 WHAT TO WRITE HOW TO SELL 


The “IDEAL” Course tells you the type of story 
each. publisher wants—(and the only kind he will 


And it tells you in detail just how to market 
your manuscripts. Different publications appeal to 


‘ buy)—it fells you how ‘to choose a theme, what different classes of readers—you must know what 

at — sya: each publisher wants. If you have written many 
constitutes a plot, how to build it, and a thousand s 

1u- d ae in th on ecis f ise MSS. and kept track of the postage used on each, 

oo Snape oe - cia 2 ae you'll appreciate the value of knowing WHERE 

ac- story that will hold your reader’s interest through to send your story to insure its ready sale the first 


the last paragraph. 


time you send it out. 













-SPECIAL OPPORTUNITY OFFER---GRASP IT NOW 


= One of the greatest aids to the aspiring writer is the WRITER’S DIGEST—a monthly publica- 
: tion devoted to the interests of writers in every branch of the literary profession. The valuable 
information conta ned in its feature articles is from the pens of some of the country’s most prominent 
= authors, and its helpful pages will keep you in constant touch with the particular field of writing 
= in which you're interested. The yearly subscription to THE WRITER’S DIGEST is $2.00 and 

= the price of the course is $10.00. For a limited time ONLY, you can secure both for $10.00. If 
already a subscriber, your subscription will be extended. But you must act PROMPTLY, for this 

= offer may be withdrawn at any time. Detach and mail the coupon below, TODAY, and get started 

i = RIGHT—you’ll never regret it. When the course is delivered, pay the mail carrier $10.00 in full 
= settlement for both. You can do this with full confidence of receiving your money’s worth—our 
| : = money-back guarantee gives you complete protection. Back of it is a national reputation for fair 
4 = = dealing with thousands of satisfied customers. 
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for SINAN LAMINAR 
be : —_ eee ee ‘ 
sted THE WRITER’S DIGEST, 903 Butler Building, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
) 
rsal Gentlemen: Please send me the “IDEAL” COURSE ON SHORT STORY WRITING and 
one = enter my name to receive TRE WRITER’S DIGEST for one year, 
= I agree to pay mail carrier $10.00 in full settlement for both the course and 12 numbers of the 
= magazine. It is understood that if I am not satisfied, that the lessons and magazine can be returned 
1ing E within three days from their receipt, and my money will be refunded in full at once, without question, 
> = 
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THE GREAT 


Interchangeable-type 
Writing Machine 


FULL CAPACITY — FULL SIZE KEYBOARD 


is the only Writing Machine in the world which permits carrying two 
different type-sets on the same machine,—Roman type for text, Italics 
for Emphasis and Quotations. 

Over 365 type-sets available to select from. 





Partly folded—about 814 pounds 





Our Largest Class Unit of Patronage 


TWO STYLES OF TYPE, or is the Literary Field 

two to five different 

langueges, carried on The Author alone knows where 
the machine AT ONCGR. the greatest force is in a manu- 
"JUST TURN THE KNOB" script. 

and change instantly SHow It rn Your “Scripts” by 
from Roman Type, to using the Multiplex. 


Italics, or Ministure App TO THE VALUE OF Mss. by 


Roman, or our Beautiful Supreme typing. 
dertht dybe, or from En- 
glish to Greek, Russian, 
French, etc. 





IF YOU WERE AN EDITOR 


—Wouldn’t you prefer type that 
talked, rather than the old routine 
“Pica” (Roman) with all of its 
sameness? 

Use “Multiplex” type variety 
and add strength to your Mss. 











Closed for carrying 


Automatically uniform type im- Send for FREE Catalog. 
pression. Special Terms to Authors. 

No cultivated touch required. : 

Universal keyboard. Hammond Typewriter Co. 

Unlimited width of paper accom- 604 E. 69th St. 


modated. New York, N. Y., U.S.A. 























